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The Weekly Numbers of LUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL are re-issued 


LAW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY OWEN RICHARDS, | 


194. Fleet Street. 
Second Edition of 
OOK OF COSTS in the Courts of Queen's 


Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchéquer, including the Costs 
upon the Lower Scale as recently settled by the Judges; in the 
Crown and Queen's Remembrancer's Offices ; in Bankruptey and 
the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors; also in Conveyancing, 
and Miscellaneous Matters. With a full Index. By OWEN 
RICHARDS. Price 18s. 

“ To the lezal practitioner of the lower branch of the profession, 
the work is invaluable.""— Morning Chronicle. 

* No office will be completely furnished that has not Mr. Rich- 
ards's Book of Costs lying upon the desk for hourly referenee.’’— 
Law Times. 

“ This book has evidently been jled by one who has spared 
neither expense nor trouble in producing that which will not only 
be invaluable to barristers, solicitors, and those cotmmeeted with the 
legal profession, but also the public at large, as it includés the costs 
in all the courts of law, framed absolutely from bills which ‘have 
already undergone the process of taxation, and, therefore, not to be 
disputed."’—.Sunday Times. 

* A safe guide to the important business of framing the items of 
an attorney's bill. 
applicable to every species of action.'’—Legal Observer. 


It contains a very ample collection of forms, 


2. SUPPLEMENT tothe BOOK of COSTS | 


may be had separate by those who have purchased the former edi- 
tion. Price 3s. 


3. THE NEW CHANCERY PRACTICE; 


being a condensed Treatise of the Practice of the Court of Chan- 


cery as altered by the recent Statutes and Orders, and the abolition | 


of the Six Clerks’ Office. 


With practical Directions, an Appendix | 


of Forms (including all the New Writs), the Orders from 1828 to | 


the present time, and the Modern Statutes. By HUBERT_AYCK- 
BOURN. Price lis. 

“* This is a most seasonable publication. It is compiled with 
anxious care ; vast labour has been bestowed upon the collection 
of authorities, and we have seldom seen a law-book more judiciously 
arranged for reference. Its execution oppeets to us to be in every 
respect excellent, and will be indispensable in all offices having 
any Chancery business. We recommend the law student to read 
it with attention.” Law Times. 

“ It is evidently the production of a practical man, and from its 
conciseness, and the practical information it contains, it will be 
found a very useful book, as well to the student as to the solicitor.” 
—Morning Herald. 

“It is, as stated in the outset, a valuable little volume, and it 
confers credit on the author that it should be brought out so speed- 
ily, and with such slight defects. No mere lawyer will consider 
his library complete without it.""— Observer. 


. . RTT? , re] 

4. PRECEDENTS, OF MORTGAGES, 
TRANSFERS of MORTGAGES, and CONVEYANCES of 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY, extending to Freeholds, Copyholds, 
and Leaseholds ; and introducing New Copyhold Forms, obviating, 
without injury to Lord, Steward, Copyholder, or Solicitor, the pre- 
sent Difficulties in the effecting Transfers of Copyhold Securities, 
and realising Payment by Sale of the Property ; with References 
to the ad valorem and other Stamp Duties, Cases decided thereon, 
&e. By ROLLA ROUSE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at Law. 12mo. price &. 

“A concise but valuable collection of mortgage precedents, 
adapted particularly to copyhold transactions, in which he possesses 
great experience.”’— Legal Observer. 

“* The forms appear to us to be framed with care and learning, 
and, undoubtedly, they are convetiiently arranged for the purposes 
of ready reference.’’"—Law Times, 


5. THE LAW of WARRANTS of AT- 


TORNEY, COGNOVITS, and CONSENTS to JUDGES’ 
ORDERS for JUDGMENT. With Forms, &c. By BENJAMIN 
COULSON ROBINSON, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 6s. 

“ A volume devoted to the subjects discussed in this one cannot 
be otherwise than acceptable to the profession, to whom it will be 
extremely convenient to be enabled to refer in a moment toa well- 
arranged treatise, in which they will find the latest decisions, and 
brief, but capil, instructions for securely performing their re- 
sponsible task.’’— Law Times. 

** This work will be extremely useful, not only to the legal pro- 
fession but to all persons engaged in extensive money transactions; 
as there are few such, who are not called upon, at some period of 
their lives, either to accept, ot give, a warrant of attorney, or cog- 
novit."’— Great Western Advertiser. 

“ The subject embraced in this little work is one of very great 
importance, and we confidently recommend it to all professional 
men."’ — Hull Packet. 


6. THE PRACTICE in the OFFICES of 


the MASTERS of the Superior COMMON LAW COURTS, | 


showing the Principles and Rules observed by the Masters on 
Taxation of Costs and other matters. By THOMAS DAX, Esq., 
one of the Masters of the Court of Exchequer. Price 15s. 

“ To London Attorneys it must be useful in the highest degree, 
and we should regard it as indispensably necessary to country 
attorneys, careful of their own interest and conscientiously mindful 
of the interests of their clients.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“In making extracts, we are perplexed by the very abundance 
of material. There is not one which might not be read with ad- 
wgataw, and - anne too o—- y recommend a — peeeenl 
of ¢ page o' s volume by the practitioner as well as by the 
student. ra pte oo full ; : 

’ e whole p ‘ice is y and lucidly explained, and may be 
read Si sareatenely all classes of the community."’ — Sun. 

This is a new very useful book. Its design is excellent, 
and it has been ably executed."’ — Legal Observer. 


7. SEWELL’S (R. C.) MANUAL of the 
LAW and PRACTICE of REGI 


with all the recent decisions,&c. Second Edition. 12mo., 10s, 


CO ATION of VOTERS in | 
ENGLAND and WALES, including the last Act of Victoria, | 








PHILLIPS'S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


YOBINSON’S GRAMMAR of UNIVER- 


\U SAL HISTORY, with 500 Questions annexed. ist edition, 
18mo., price 3, Ged. 

ROBLNSON'’S ABRIDGMENT of HUME and SMOL- 
LETT’S HISTORIES of ENGLAND, with 40 Engravings. 
10th edition, 12mo., 9. bound, 

ROBINSON'S MODERN HISTORY of all NATIONS, 
brought down to the Treaty of Vienna. 16th edition, 12mo., 
6s. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on the Current Editions of GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 18mo., ls. sewed. 

GOLDSMITH'S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, contain- 
ing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as Lessons for every 
day in the year. With numerous Portraits. 16th edition, 12mo., 
7s. bound. 

. RUNDELL'S GRAMMAR of SACRED HISTORY, with 
Maps and Engravings® 18mo., 4s. bound. 

WATKINS'S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPTIY; 
Scripture Characters, from Adam to St. Paul. 
12mo., 73. 

NIGITINGALE'S ACCOUNT of all RELIGIONS, with 
100 Engravings. 10th edition, 12mo., price 10s. 6d. bound. 

BARROW © 000 QUESTIONS on the NEW TESTAMENT, 
18mo., Is. sewed. 

{'BARROW'S 500 QUESTIONS on the OLD TESTAMENT, 
18mo., le. sewed. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


. " 7 , , rare 
OOD'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST con- 

tains Editorial Cuts on topies of the day (in the “ Comic 
Annnal”" style), and two chapters of Hood's New Novel, “Our 
Family ;"" also Contributions of varied interest, by G. P. R. James 
R. Monckton Milnes, M. P., F.0. Ward, R. Browning, Andrew 
Winter, the author of “ Lreland and its Rulers,’’ Dr. Skelton Mac- 
kenzie, LL. D., Gideon Shaddoe, the Mountaineer, Miss Law- 
rence, &c. An article on the “ Leader of the Opposition,” by the 
author of “ The Premier,” in the last number, will be given ; and 
a paper on the Polka is especially commended to the study of the 
Young Ladies. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton,{Bart., will write in 


the next number. 
Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand, and all Booksellers. 


or, Lives of 
Mth edition, 


WHOLE GALLERY of ILLUSTRA- 
i TIONS, with the whole News of the Week, in the PIC- 
TORIAL TIMES. The Paper of this Day contains Illustrations 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England — Groups of Cattle. 
Prizes daavact at the City of London School. View of the De- 
vonport Mechanics’ Institution. The Goodwood Races — Engra- 
vings of the Cups. Curious Thieves’ House, Chicke.ane—Four En- 
gravings. A Sketch from the Italian Opera. Fashions for August. 
Bayly's Statue of the Duke of Sussex. Lllustrations of the Fetes 
of July. Three Views of Versailles. 

Office, 135. Fleet Street. 





ADVICE TO THE DEAF. 
Just published, with plates, price 1s. 
HE PRESENT STATE of AURAL 
SURGERY, with new Modes of treating Deafness and other 
Diseases of the Ear, with Remarks founded on_ the experience of 
upwards of 30,000 cases. By J. HARRISON CURTIS, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 
“ Interesting to the profession and all classes.” — Literary 
Gazette. 
“ The author appears well versed in its diseases." — Lancet. 
“ It should be read by all deaf persons.’’— Morning Chronicle. 
“ Mr. Curtis has done more for the cure of diseases of the ear than 
any other man living."”’— Monthly Magazine. 
London : Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNICINSTITUTION. 
—LONGBOTTOM'S PHYSIOSCOPE exhibits the human 
‘ace, with its varied expressions, on a gigantic scale, curiously con- 
trasted with the living man. The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE 
magnifies effectively a succession of WORKS of the FINE ARTS); 
also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS taken by Miss Wilson 
from the WALLS of the TOWER of LONDON, cut by Lord 
Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. Arrangements have 
been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED LECTURES on 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY: 
and Professor BACHHOFFNER on the alternate Evenings. 
These lectures on Popular subjects, as well as the Morning Lec- 
tures, will abound in interesting Experiments. ARMSTRONG'S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DI- 
VER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &c. The Music is 
conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. — Admission, One Shilling. 
Schools, Half-price. 


10 the LADIES. — Madame ‘TUSSAUD’S 


NATIONAL GROUP, in honour of her Majesty and the 
illustrious Duke of Weilington. The Queen and Prince Albert 
are supposed to be offering the hero the honours he so well de- 
serves, surrounded by the sovereigns in amity with England, sup- 
ported by the great characters of the day, in splendid costumes, 
consisting of 18 figures. “ This exhibition in its present state, is 
one of the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds with 
such a variety of objects, that it is a matter of surprise how so 
many things could have been brought together." Times. Ad- 
mittance, le. ; Napoleon Rooms, 6. Open from Eleven till Ten 
at night. Concert at Eight. Just added, a model of General 
Tom Thumb. 


HOWSE’S PINK CHAMPAGNE, made 


e from the choicest gage of the Rhine, is now in splendid 
condition, and equal to the finest wines of France. Sold by all 
respectable British wine merchants jn town, at 27s. per dozen 
(Soto lactated) ; ondin the country at %s. Packages c 

8. tr dozen. 


anufactory , 69 and 70. Strand, removed from Albany Street. 


HUNTS 
LONDON JOURNAL. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3p, 1844. 


in Monthly Parts, stitched in a Wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.— Advertisements. 
review, and all other Communications must be sent to the Office, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


| 





Price 13d. 





and Books, Prints, and Music for 
(Heway Jamas Howr, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 





| ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 
d LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3. Charlotte Row, 
Mansion Louse ; and 18. Chancery Lane, London. 
Kennett Kingsford, Een Chairman 
Benjamin Ifill, Eaq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. faa 


John Atkins, Esq. o 
James Bidden, Esq, John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Brandret 


Captain F. J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Hi. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert B. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser — Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L, and E. 


Secretary — John Emerson, . 
Solicitors — Messrs. Paliner, France, Palmer, 

This is the ay Company who are bound by their Deed of Con- 
stitution not to dispute any Policy, unless they can that it 
was obtained by fraudulent Misre mtation ; awd nothing but 
Fraud proved to have been committed against them, can vii a 
ay granted by this Company. 

This is the only Company whom the Assured on the 
mutual Principle receive the whole of the mutual Accumulations, 
and also a Guarantee from the Shareholders for the Sums assured. 

This is the only Company who bind themselves to pay the Sums 
in the Policies, althoug' the Debts for which they were effected 
shall have been liquidated before the Claims arise. 

This is almost the a Company who t in Favour of 
Creditors whole world Policies, whereby the Debt is secured, al- 
though the Debtor should go beyond the Limits of Europe. 

By the Half-premium Plan only One-half of the Premiums for 
the first Seven Years is required, the other Half being pve at 
the Convenience of the Assured; thus allowing a Policy to be 
continued for Seven Years at One-half of the usual Rate, or to be 
dropped at One-half of the usual Sacrifice. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


A’ USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 


JENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 

OMPANY, No. 126. Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill. 

The lives of persons pre ing to or ey in AUSTRAL- 
ASIA and the EAST INDIES are assured by thi Cossgeey on very 
favourable terms. Premiums and claims may be m payable in 
those countries by Indorsement. 

Prospectuses and full Particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
Company. E. RYLEY, Secretary. 


(\UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by 


Act of Parliament. Security given for the Fide of Per- 
sons in Situations of Trust. Particulars may be obtained Gaily, at 
the Society's Office, No, 28. Poultry, between the hours of Nine and 
¥ we cee, —~* et Lee. B 

rmingham ° ° athan a, Eaq. 

Bristol ‘ ‘ . Messrs. G. Edwards and Son. 
Edinburgh . ° - HK. Callender, FE 
Hull ‘ e ° Messrs. Alsop and Son. 
Leeds e ° - Messrs. J. H. and G. Ridsdale. 
Live =z ° - Messrs, Hughes and Ronald. 
Manchester e + Samuel Taylor, . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . _F. W. Balman, Ee: 

y r, THOMAS DODGSON, Secretary. 





R. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE to HEALTH 
AND LONG LIFE. 
“ How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man ; in healthful body, how 
A healthful mind, the longest to maintain.” 
Pocket Edition, add. to the Young, price Is., by la. Ged. 
What to Eat :— What to Drink :~ What to Avoid :— With hints 
about air, exercise, regimen, temper, and general conduet, w' 
immunity from disease and ing may be secured, and a! 
and hoo old age attained ;—in fact, 
“ How thou mayst live, till like ripe fruit thou drop, 
not harshly plucked.” 


Or be with ease gathered, 
Sherwood, 23. Paternoster Row; Carvalho, 147. Street ; 
Hannay, 63. Oxford Street ; Mann, 39. Cornhill ; and the Author, 
21. Arundel Street, Strand. 
At home daily, till Two ; evenings, Seven till Nine. 
LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. 
ATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the pivw, he Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Lime’ , Blackwall, 
and Chariton, now leave the following Piers every 20 M 
Westminster Bridge (Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of 

Street), Temple Bar (bottom of Essex , Strand), jars 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge, and the City rv (Fish ’ Hall 
Wharf), Upper Thames Also for Southwark * k- 
friars Bridge, Temple Bar, Ade! and W inster B ° 

City Pier every 20 Minutes.—N.B. By the Waterman 
favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. 


HE ADELAID TAVERN, 
Haverstock Hill, Hampstead Road, near Prim Hill. 

n place of amusement pomrntwes yn db ee be 
on Sundays and week days. The cseommetation is and 
eharges morerate. A NE SALOON, with 
country. W. VINALL begs to return his now to 
his numerous friends, and to assure them that they Ssals 
with increased accommodation at his poses: Rooms for 
parties. Dinners, teas,&c. Coach and stabling. 





Miss LINWOODS GALLERIES, 
m Squane) emitting, of 5 
riety of 


tiful 
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THE 


NOW READY, 


SENTINEL, 


DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 





Sonn EnnEne 


HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL. — ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Besutifully engraved in mezzotinto by THOMAS LANDSEER, Ese., from the magnificent original picture in the possession of the Duke of Beaufort, painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esa., R. A. 


Price : Prints, 21. 2s. — Proofs, 41. 4s. — before Letters, 61, 6s. 


London : published by HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY,| ] 
92. Cheapside, London. Established 1808. 


DIRRCTORS. 
John Oliver Hanson, ag an 
Prescott, 


William Deputy Chai 
| 7s ocatta, E 


Sir William Baynes, Bart. 
The Hon. Sir a Boyle. | James William bal le Esq. 
Emanuel Pacifico, M 


Thomas C > 
en a a ‘Eon William George Prescott, Esq. 
irate Bligh John Peter Rasch Bot 
oo he a Hockey” Eaq., and Jowept Pulley, Esq. | 
* Ansell, Esq of 
B. De Vist eq. 
survey ~ _ ‘oun Hopper, Esq. 

eyor — — Thomas Lioyd, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Returns.— The Directors uest reference to the fact, that | 


Twenty per Cent. was returned ts Cons ny on the amount | 
of Premiums paid for .— eS. veer u istmae, isi, on all 


year at that time. 
The next peietiest 


nm in force for one | 
Accounts for Returns-will be made up to 
‘tne nie Office (independent of the returns and the late re- 


Rent. 
duction in the Rates of Premium) offers to persons effecting As- 
surances the further advantage of an allowenes for the lows of | 
Rent on Buildings rendered untenantable by fire. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements a: pt pee 
posals of this Company of late years, been called to a Ta of | 
Additions applicable to, and expectant on, Policies of particular | 
dates and ages; the Directors now beg to refer to a statement 
which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cneapside 
= | to = of the agents in the country, of — actually paid, 

sums respectively assured and the bonuses thereon. 

a assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, will have an addition made to their Policies 
every soyents | rn, or an equivalent reduction in the future pay- 

ume, at the option of the assured. 
The fourth septennial valuation will be made up to Christmas, 


144. 
iods may now be effected in this office | 
at considerably aoe rates of premium. 
‘The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office | 
in London, or of any = the Agents in the country, who are 
authorised to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for As- 


suranee, 
RE DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
8. Chsapeita, July, 1844. 


THE BANQUETING HAL L, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- | 

) END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, | pS 

throughout the Season. The accommodation at this delightful | 

ois piace of recreation is of the most varied and extensive | 
r queting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 

Persons. The Refreshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little. 

john of King William Street, London 


A cold Collation at }s, 
per head, tlwaye —— = Table. An Ordinary every Day at 2 | 


o'clock eg Spe head. Dinners for Private Parties with | 
pomp F Fish. Rait, Poultry, &c. Tea and Coffee from is. per 
. On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. | 
The Wines and Spirits have been selected with the most careful 
attention, and | be found of the choloest qualities. Confection- 
Si Greate Beer, Soda W ater, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 
ne Gre y 


GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring’'s, City Reed, Fr inde , opposite the Artillery 
round, 





N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are man ured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. The — are informed that the whole of | 
pee Stock ie genuine forfei aperty, gallected 
brokers in and about Tandon thatevery Watch is warranted 
to perform well, being cleaned and Cee Se examined before sub- — 
mitted in « retail! shape ; and as tec quality. they must 
ve satisfaction, every Wate or leas than | 
f cot. E wostety ‘of Wr akches re and ex- 
changed. Lunctte Glasses fitted, 67. each. 
au: net y Watch not ved of, and tare bare seven 
ys, ex = - 5 
ene ni Tt returned, a a per cent 


a 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 


UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, warranted 
te k improved "he «pre This essence of the finest 


process the result of thirty years’ 
, contains eS a4 oy and Se vrties 
the in the jon, It is — 
to nS —— in the army and navy wa families 
roo ~ 
Sayers 7h. DUNN co of 


fuloes, Herbs, te. Sold in Bottles from ls. to 
ordered of any respectable Grocer in the 


tiated me bonded 


eer ahd ean, ert © Saanpnentl ful of the Essence in 
fie eter, and‘ cup or milk, then fii it w . 
water of superior flavour, 


eho 
fe 





, One to a complete set, upon his beaut 


| teeth, hitherto invented. 


| testimonials from the most respectable families in the kingdom. 
| The genuine has the signature of J. A. Sharwood on the outside 


the various | __ 


R. CLARKE’S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 


1 DANEUM, for stopping decayed Teeth, is far superior to 
anything ever before used, as itis placed in the tooth without any 
pressure or pain, and becomes as hard as the enamel, immediately 
after application, and remains firm in the tooth for life, rendering 
extraction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for masti- 
eation. Prepared only i. ao. cas E, Surgeon Dentist. 
I ¥ TEETH. 
MR. CLARKE still Sealinoee to supply the lene. of sooth. from 
l systern of se If-adhesion, 

which has procured him such universal approbation in some thou- 
sands of cases, and recommended by numerous physicians and 
surgeons, as being the most ingenious system of supplying artificial 
They are so contrived as to adapt them- 
selves over the most tender gum, or remaining stumps, without 
causing the least pain, renderin. 
unnecessary. They are so fixed as to fasten any loose teeth, by 
forming a new gum, where the gums have shrunk from the use of 
mereury or other causes, without the aid of any wire or springs, 
and, above all, are firmer in the mouth, and fixed with that atten- 
tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest observer. He also 
begs to invite those not liking to undergo any painful operation, as 
practised by most members of the profession, to inspect his painless 
yet effective system, where mumerous sets and partial sets, in all 
stages of progress, pong be seen, and, in order that his system may 
be within the reach of the most e¢onomical, he will continue the 
same moderate charges. 

MR. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, at home from Ten till Five, 


No.6. Thayer Street, Manchester Square, London, 





ENDER and FIRE-IRON 


wOpes, 36. King William Street, 4 doors from London 
Bric GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 
lic, they have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
meet the inc ree Ne A for light and chaste patterns at very 
moderate B. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 
Bands, an 
Families furnishing their houses, will find at GREEN and 
CONSTABLE'’S old established Warehouses every article of 
useful and ornamental Ironmongery, including all that can be 
required for the furnishing of the smallest cott: or largest 
mansion at moderate prices, Seontien to the style wished for. 
romeo wrehensive lists of every article required in furnishing a house 
for the purpose of making a selection, forwarded to order in town 
or country, free of expense. 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE- st ed SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBB’S NEW “PATENT DETECTOR 


/ TACKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are made of every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are 
applied, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

‘hubb's Patent Fire- proof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, and 

Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, ‘Pi ate, Books, 


&c., from Fire and Thieves. 
Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all dimensions 
on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the Detector Locks. 

C, Chubb and Son, 57. St. Paul’ oC hurch Yard, Lendon. 

A CERTAIN CU RE for CORNS ‘and 
4 BUNIONS. — Al. a INGHAM'S ROTTERDAM CORN 
and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. The universally acknowledged efficacy of this extra- 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing remedy for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bankas, however obstinate and of long 
standing, induces the proprietor of this highly important chymi- 
cal discovery to caution the public against base and spurious imi- 
tations, injurious in their effects, and most dangerous to those 
who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received 


wrapper. Sold at 55. Bishopsgate Without ; and by appointment 
by r, 150. and Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 
dicine Vendors. 





/ 2. FLEET STREET. 
NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 
HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has intro- 

uced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without spring-wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer. They will never change colour 
or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever be- 
fore used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion ; and that Mr. Howard's pies —~s--¥ may be within reach 
of the most cnomanionls he has his charges at the lowest 
scale possible. Decayed Teeth eee sound and useful in 


$2. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to all 
as suffer from Indigestion, Sick "Meeteche. Bilious and Liver 
a nts; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle = Sea fm- 
sting strength to to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
am = oo nO poreiee at le. ia. or 28. 9d. =e by 4 or ae 
and \o. ,6 1, Bishopsgate Ithou 
all Medicine Vendors. 


nearly 


g the operation of extraction quite | 
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HEALTH! LONG LIFE! AND HAPPINESS ! 
YORE walls CONSUMPTIVE ASTHMA 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

L, ALEXANDER! )UGLAS, do hereby declare the good I have 
received from taking PARR'S LIFE PILLS. In the year 1840 I 
was afflicted with a most distressing Asthma, Cough, and Short- 
ness of Breath, yiieh reduced me to ath's door, notwithstan 
=e spending nearly 2001. in consulting the most eminent 

n London and Edinburgh. My disease continued unabated, 
ond I was, as a last resource, fvised to try my native air of Dundee. 
which I did, and, at the same time, was recommended by a friend 
to take PARR'S LIFE PILLS. I commenced with them in the 
spring of 1843; experiencing relief, I persevered, and am now, in 
my 63d year, perfectly cured, and ‘in better health hon I have 
been for many years. Having just arrived in London, I hasten to 
make my wonderful cure known to the proprietors and to re- 
commend something to the afflicted worthy of a fair trial, and no 


friends, and 
they have all found relief. ——. UG 


, Farmer. 
July 16. Ax meee ta toe above, 
EXANDER CUTHBER Stolswell Road, Dundee. 


hte or Imrrarttons, —In order oo ped the —_ from 
imitations, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have ordered the 
words * PARR’S LIFE PILLS” to be engraved on the — 


favour. I have recommended them to many of m 


ment Stamp, pasted round the sides of each bon, is in White Letters 
on a Red Ground. Purchasers are also es to observe that 
a fac-simile of the Proprietors’ signature, “ ROBERTS and 


Go. ’ Crane Court, Fleet Street, London,” is printed on the direc 
tions wrapped round each box, without which none are genuine. 
— Sold by all respetable Medicine Vendors, 





Patronised nt HER MAJESTY, H. R. th Pie Asihiine, ie 
Royal Family, aud Nobility, and the several igus and 
Courts of Europe. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the 


Growth and Proserving and Beautifying the Human Hair, 
ce 3a. 6d., 78., Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. éd., and 
double that ‘size, 2is. 
CAUTION.—The words “Rowland’s Macassar Oil” are engraved 
on the Wrapper of each genuine bottle ; and _on the ‘tox of the 
Wrapper 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. Without this, “ None 


are genuine." 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
for Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
or PEARL DENTRIFICE, renders the Teeth beautifully White, 
and preserves the Gums. — 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 
UTION. 
Unprincipled Shopkee a y= — of of gaia a i 9 pore 
rofit, vend the m peeps, tn as the “ “ genni: 
ACASSAR Or. K KALYDOR, ond SDONTO. It is icles 
necessary on re either article to see the word “ ROW- 
LAND’'S” is on the per. For the protection of the Public 
from fraud and sepucitlen the Hon. Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty'’s Stamps have authorised the Proprietors’ Signature to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp thus — 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN ; 
which is affixed on the Ae and ODONTO. 
Sold by them and b wy S hemists and Perfumers. 
*«* All others are FRA DULENT “COUNTERFETTS. 


‘AMES Sc HILL ING, TOBACCO ‘AND 


SNUFF MANUFACTURER, and Importer of Havannah 

ars, No, 136. Fenchurch Street, corner of Cullum Street. Post 

Meerschaum, German other Fancy Pipes, &c., in great 
Wholesale and retail. 


}XTRACT FROM OLD MOORE'S AL- 


1, MANACK for 184. “CARE OF HEALTH.—This is ge- 
nerally the hottest month in the year; languor = iaabiiy for 
active mental and bodily ae is experienced by all, but _— 
especially by ladies and those of delicate constitution. 
should be had to that excellent medicine, Parr's Life Pills, which 
will quite re-invigorate the whole system, and render the heat of 
this noes whic is otherwise so oppressive, as delightful as any 
month in the year 
we —e LIFE PILLS are sold by all respectable Medicine 

endors 

See the words “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” in White Letters on a 
Red Ground on the Government Stamp, 


‘UDDEN DEATH. — There are many who 


\. fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of preventing 
it, —, = wuly surprising, when it is well known that many 
vee oma ive #8 sPOMAC saved by the prompt odmainletration 
7 .e 88 a PILLS, © h, without their aid, 
sticht be lost before mld be procured. It is, 
pny highly Se s this season n that they should be k 
by every one, not only on account of their general efficacy “ 
lious and liver complaints, but most particularly for their > 
valuable properties in affording immediate relief in those painfu 
and alarming complaints, 0 ie Y¥ spasms, gout in = 
stomach, sensation of seoceen | 
fits, palpitation of the heart ng of the temples w 
e,&ce. They act eo on the bowels, stimulate 
and quick} ae the causes that produce disease. — 


& 
c 
varie ty. 





only b Stirli Pharmaceutical Chem: 

Street, Miiechapels ie jones at 1s Ide be. Bde te OL and 
each. Caution. — The genuine have the’ name of J. W. Stirling 
engraved on the stamp. 
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THE MAN I MET AT BADEN-BADEN. 


“ He was certainly one of the most pleasant companions I had ever tra- 
| yelled with. He knew every one and every one knew him; not a sprig of 


fashion, however exquisite, but nodded to him familiarly ; and he could tell 


me each man’s fortune and estate, and the value of his plate and pictures, as 


well as the worth of his bill, to as great a nicety as if he had been his soli- 


citor. But who can he be? Whence this varied information?” 


*Twas thus that [ sat cogitating over a cigar in the Duke’s gardens at 
Baden-Baden, whither I had flown on the wings of steam-boats, camels, and 
railroads, from a rheumatic bungalow on the Mahabuleshwar during the 


rains, up the Red Sea, over the Isthmus, along the Mediterranean, and 


right across France, to my bankers in Lombard Street, on receiving intelli- 


gence of my cousin's legacy. 


When a man in India or from India gets money, he immediately finds 


out that he has also got a liver to prevent him enjoying it. So without 


loss of time I rattled off to Germany, its wines and waters, in search of 


health. 


In the malle-de-poste I had a fellow-traveller, and here he is with me at 


Baden- Baden. 


Who can he be? Such varied knowledge of all kinds of men I never 


before met with. 


He has something to say about everybody, and is evi- 


dently known to all. We are much together; no one calls upon us; which 
seems strange, for the English here are gregarious. Who can my friend be? 
— not a needy man certainly, for he has plenty of money, and rings enough 


to stock a jeweller’s shop — not a man of business, certainly, for he laughs 


at trade—nor an actor, for he wears whiskers—nor a lawyer, for he 
boasts of his familiarity with the Bench, 


That aquiline nose, that dark-speaking eye; he may be an Italian — per- 
haps a spy; no, he never talks politics, and avoids the subject of literature. 

Perhaps he is an attaché to one of our embassies, which may account for 
his knowledge of men and ignorance of politics, Yet that cannot be; 


for they rifled his luggage at the custom-house. Who can he be? Ah, 


there is Major Smith of the Bengal Horse! “ How do youdo? How’s your 
wife (the Major married a black princess, and has nine piebald children)? 


“ Young 





Will you dine with me and my friend to-day ?” 

“ Why, I should have much pleasure, but "— 

“No buts. I am anxious to introduce you to my friend.” 

“ Indeed !” replied the major, with a cold shudder, as if he had a sharp 
rheumatic attack in the shoulder bone,—“ I have already had the honour 
(emphatically ) of your friend’s acquaintance.” 

« Ah, then, you know him, and can tell me who he is?” 

“ To be sure I can. I have lived in his house some weeks, I thought 
you knew him, and that he was specially here with you.” : 

“ Oh no; I met him on the road. Who is he?” 

, the sheriff’s officer’s son.” 

That was ‘the man I met at Baden-Baden; and no wonder that every one 
knew him, and he knew every one; for I believe had Don Carlos hired 
him against General Evans, all the officers of the auxiliary army would 
have fled at the first sight of him. 


—_<—__ 


A PASSAGE 


FROM A LEGEND OF THE SUBJUGATION OF SPAIN. 


| 

| | Wnire the veteran Taric was making his wide circuit through the 
land, an expedition under Magued the renegado proceeded against 
the city of Cordova. The inhabitants of that ancient place had beheld 
| the great army of Don Roderick spreading like an inundation over 


* This Spanish episode, from the graceful pen of the author of the “ Sketch Book ” is quite 
new on this side o 


ee 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


the Atlantic. It appeared first in the “ Knickerbocker ” for June, and 
| reaches the * London Journal ”’ by the Transatlantic steamer. 
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the plain of the Guadalquiver, and had felt confident that it must 
sweep the infidel invaders from the land. What then was their dis- 
may, when scattered fugitives, wild with horror and affright, brought 
them tidings of the entire overthrow of that mighty host, and the dies 
appearance of the king? In the midst of their consternation, the 
Gothic noble, Pelistes, arrived at their gates, haggard with fatigue of 
body and anguish of mind, and leading a remnant of his devoted 


reese eeereerneenEnaerpnaeapestnsnnnettnennt lie 


cavaliers, who had survived the dreadful battle of the Guadalete. | 


The people of Cordova knew the valiant and steadfast spirit of Pelistes, 
and rallied round him asalast hope. “ Roderick is fallen,” cried they, 
“ and we have neither king nor captain: be unto usa sovereign; take 
command of our city, and protect us in this hour of peril!” 

The heart of Pelistes was free from ambition, and was too much 
broken by grief to be flattered by the offer of command; but he felt 
above every thing for the woes of his country, and was ready to assume 
any desperate service in her cause. “ Your city,” said he, “is sur- 
rounded by walls and towers, and may yet check the progress of the 
foe. Promise to stand by me to the last, and I will undertake your 
defence.” ‘The inhabitants all promised implicit obedience and de- 
voted zeal : for what will not the inhabitants of a wealthy city promise 
and profess in a moment of alarm? ‘The instant, however, that they 
heard of the approach of the Moslem troop, the wealthier citizens 


packed up their effects and fled to the mountains, or to the distant | 


city of Toledo. Even the monks collected the riches of their convents 





and churches, and fled. Pelistes, though he saw himself thus deserted | 


by those who had the greatest interest in the safety of the city, yet 
determined not to abandon its defence. He had still his faithful 
though scanty band of cavaliers, and a number of fugitives of the 
army ; in all amounting to about four hundred men. He stationed 
guards, therefore, at the gates and in the towers, and made every 


Ss for a desperate resistance. In the mean time, the army of | 


oslems and apostate Christians advanced, under the command of the 
Greek renegado, Magued, and guided by the traitor Julian. While 
they were yet at some distance from the city, their scouts brought to 
them a shepherd, whom they had surprised on the.banks of the 
Guadalquiver. The trembling hind was an inhabitant of Cordova, 
and revealed to them the state of the place, and the weakness of its 
garrison. 

“ And the walls and gates,” said Magued, “ are they strong and 
well guarded?” “ The walls are high and of wondrous strength,” 
replied the shepherd ; “ and soldiers hold watch at the gates by day 
and night. But there is one place where the city may be secretly en- 
tered. In a part of the wall, not far from the bridge, the battlements 
are broken, and there is a breach at some height from the ground. 
Hard by stands a fig tree, by the aid of which the wall may easily be 
scaled.” Having received this information, Magued halted with his 
army, and sent forward several renegado Christians, partizans of 
Count Julian, who en‘ered Cordova as if flying before the enemy. 
On a dark and tempestuous night, the Moslems approached to the 
end of the ~bridge which crosses the Guadalquiver, and remained 
in ambush. Magued took a small party of chosen men, and, guided 
by the shepherd, forded the stream, and groped silently along the 
wall to the place where stood the fig tree. The traitors, who had 
fraudulently entered the city, were ready on the wall to render 
assistance. Magued ordered his followers to make use of the long 
folds of their turbans instead of cords, and succeeded without diffi- 
culty in clambering into the breach. Drawing their scimitars, they 
now hastened to the gate which opened toward the bridge; the guards, 
suspecting no assault from within, were taken by surprise, and easily 
overpowered ; the gate was thrown open, and the army that had 
remained in ambush rushed over the bridge, and entered without 
opposition. 

The alarm had by this time spread throughout the city ; but already 
a torrent of armed men was pouring through the streets. Pelistes 
sallied forth with his cavaliers and such of the soldiery as he could 


collect, and endeavoured to repel the foe; but every effort was in | 


vain. ‘The Christians were slowly driven from street to street, and 


square to square, disputing every inch of ground; until, finding | 
another body of the enemy approaching to attack them in the rear, | 
they took refuge in a convent, and succeeded im throwing to and | 
barring the ponderous doors. The Moors attempted to force the | 


gates, but were assailed with such showers of missiles from the win- 
dows and battlements that they were obliged to retire. Pelistes 
examined the convent, and found it admirably calculated for defence. 
It was of great extent, with spacious courts and cloisters. The gates 
were massive, and secured with bolts and bars; the walls were of 
great thickness; the windows high and grated; there was a great 
tank or cistern of water, and the friars, who had fled, from the city, 
had left behind a good supply of provisions. Here, then, Pelistes pro- 
posed to make a stand, and to endeavour to hold out until succour 
should arrive from some other city. His proposition was received with 
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shouts by his loyal cavaliers ; not one of whom but was ready to lay 
down his life in the service of his commander. 

For three long and anxious months did the good knight Pelistes and 
his cavaliers defend their sacred asylum against the repeated assaults 
of the infidels. The standard of the true faith was constantly dis- 
played from the loftiest tower, and a fire blazed there throughout the 
night, as signals of distress to the surrounding country. The watch- 
man from his turret kept a wary look out over the land, hoping in 
every cloud of dust to descry the glittering helms of Christian war- 
riors. The country, however, was forlorn and abandoned, or if per- 
chance a human being was perceived, it was some Arab horseman, 
careering the plain of the Guadalquiver as fearlessly as if it were his 
native desert. 
sumed, and the cavaliers had to slay their horses, one by one, for food. 
They suffered the wasting miseries of famine without a murmur, and 
always met their commander with a smile. Pelistes, however, read 
their sufferings in their wan and emaciated countenances, and felt 
more for them than for himself. He was grieved at heart that such 
loyalty and valour should only lead to slavery or death, and resolved 
to make one desperate attempt for their deliverance. 
them one day in the court of the convent, he disclosed to them his 
purpose. “ Comrades and brothers in arms,” said he, “ it is needless 
to conceal danger from brave men. Our case is desperate : our coun- 
trymen either know not or heed not our situation, or have not the 
means to help us. 
peril, and, as your leader, I claim the right to brave it. To-morrow 


at break of day I will sally forth and make for the city gates at the | 


moment of their being opened; no one will suspect a solitary horse- 
man; I shall be taken for one of those recreant Christians who have 
basely mingled with the enemy. If I succeed in getting out of the 
city, I will hasten to Toledo for assistance. In all events I shall be 
back in less than twenty days. Keep a vigilant look out toward the 
nearest mountain. If you behold five lights blazing upon its summit, 
be assured 1 am at hand with succour, and prepare yourselves to sally 
forth upon the city as I attack the gates. Should I fail in obtaining 
aid, I will return to die with you.” When he had finished, his war- 
riors would fain have severally undertaken the enterprise, and they 
remonstrated against his exposing himself to such peril; but he was 
not to be shaken from his purpose. On the following morning, ere 
the break of day, his horse was led forth, caparisoned, into the court 
of the convent, and Pelistes appeared in complete armour. As- 
sembling his cavaliers in the chapel, he prayed with them for some 
time before the altar of the holy Virgie. Then rising, and standing 
in the midst of them, “ God knows, my companions,” said he, 
“ whether we have any longer a country; if not, better were we 
in our graves. Loyal and true have ye been to me, and loyal 
have ye Soap to my son, even to the hour of his death; and grieved 
am I that I have no other means of proving my love for you, 
than by adventuring my worthless life for your deliverance. All 
I ask of you before f go, is a solemn promise to defend yourselves to 
the last like brave men and Christian cavaliers, and never to renounce 
your faith, or throw yourselves on the mercy of the renegado Magued, 
or the traitor Julian.” They all pledged their words, and took a 
solemn oath to the same effect before the altar. 

Pelistes then embraced them one by one, and gave them his bene- 
diction, and as he did so his leart yearned over them, for he felt 
towards them, not merely as a companion in arms and as a com- 
mander, but as a father; and he took leave of them as if he had been 

oing to his death. ‘The warriors, on their part, crowded round him 
in silence, kissing his hands and the hem of his surcoat, and many of 
the sternest shed tears, 

The grey of the dawning bad just streaked the east, when Pelistes 
took lance in hand, hung his shield about his neck, and, mounting his 
steed, issued quietly forth from a postern of the convent. He paced 
slowly through the vacant streets, and the tramp of his steed echoed 
afar in that silent hour ; but no one suspected a warrior, moving thus 
singly and tranquilly in an armed city, to be an enemy. He arrived 
at the gate just at the hour of opening ; a foraging party was enterin 
with cattle and with beasts of burthen, and he passed unheeded ious 
the . Assoon as he was out of sight of the soldiers who ed 
the gate, he quickened his pace, and at length, galloping at full speed, 
succeeded in gaining the mountains. Here he paused, and alighted at 


a solitary farm-house to breathe his panting steed ; but had scarce put | 


foot to ground when he heard the distant sound of pursuit, and beheld 
a horseman spurring up the mountain. ‘Throwing himself again upon 
his steed, he abandoned the road and galloped across the rugged 
heights. The deep dry channel of a torrent checked his career, and 
his horse, stumbling upon ae rolied with his rider to the 
bottom. Pelistes was sorely bruised by the fall, and his whole visage 
was bathed in blood. His horse, too, was maimed and unable to 
stand, so that there was no hope of escape. The enemy drew near, 
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By degrees the provisions of the convent were con- | 


Assembling | 


There is but one chance of escape ; it is full of 





and proved to be no other than Magued, the renegado general, who 
had perceived him as he issued forth from the city, and had followed 
singly in pursuit. ‘“ Well met, senor alcayde!” exclaimed he, “and 
overtaken in good time. Surrender yourself my prisoner.” Pelistes 
made no other reply than by drawing his sword, bracing his shield, 
and preparing for defence. Magued, though an apostate,; and a fierce 
warrior, possessed some sparks of knightly magnanimity. Seeing his 
adversary dismounted, he disdained to take him at a disadvantage, 
| but alighting, tied his horse to a tree. 
The conflict that ensued was desperate and doubtful, for seldom had 
_ two warriors met so well matched or of equal prowess. ‘Their shields 
were hacked to pieces, the ground was strewed with fragments of their 
armour, and stained with their blood. They paused repeatedly to take 
breath; regarding each other with wonder and admiration. Pelistes, 
however, had been previously injured by his fall, and fought to great 
disadvantage. The renegado perceived it, and sought not to slay him, 
but to take him alive. Shifting his ground continually, he wearied his 
antagonist, who was growing weaker and weaker from the loss of blood. 
At length Pelistes seemed to summon up all his remaining strength to 
make a signal blow; it was skilfully parried and he fell prostrate upon 
the ground. The renegado ran up, and putting his foot upon his 
sword, and the point of his scimitar to his throat, called upon him to 
ask his life; but Pelistes lay without sense, and as one dead. Magued 
then unlaced the helmet of his vanquished enemy, and seated himself 
on a rock beside him, to recover breath. In this situation the warriors 
| were found by certain Moorish cavaliers, who marvelled much at the 
traces of that stern and bloody combat. Finding there was yet life in 
the Christian knight, they laid him upon one of their horses, and, 
aiding Magued to remount his steed, proceeded slowly to the city. 
As the convoy passed by the convent, the cavaliers looked forth and 
beheld their commander borne along bleeding anda captive. Furious 
at the sight, they sallied forth to the rescue, but were repulsed by a 
superior force, and driven back to the great portal of the church. 
The enemy entered pell mell with them, fighting from aisle to aisle, 
from altar to altar, and in the courts and cloisters of the convent. 
The greater part of the cavaliers died bravely, sword in hand; the 
rest were disabled with wounds and made prisoners. The convent, 
which was lately their castle, was now made their prison, and in after- 
times, in commemoration of this event, was consecrated by the name of 
St. George of the Captives. 

The loyalty and the prowess of the good knight Pelistes had gained 
him the reverence even of his enemies. He was for a long time dis- 
abled by his wounds, during which he was kindly treated by the Arab 
chieftains, who strove by every courteous means to cheer his sadness 
and make him forget that he was a captive. When he was recovered 
from his wounds they gave him a magnificent banquet to testify their 
admiration of his virtues. Pelistes appeared at the banquet clad in 
sable armour, and with a countenance pale and dejected ; for the ills 
of his country evermore preyed upon his heart. Among the assembled 
guests was Count Julian, who held a high command in the Moslem 
army, and was arrayed in garments of mingled Christian and Morisco 
fashion. Pelistes had been a close and bosom friend of Julian in 
former times, and had served with him in the wars in Africa; but 
when the count advanced to accost him with his wonted amity, he 
turned away in silence, and deigned not to notice him ; neither during 
the whole of the repast did he address to him ever a word, but treated 
him as one unknown. 

When the banquet was nearly at a close, the discourse turned upon 
the events of the war; and the Moslem chieftains, in great courtesy, 
dwelt upon the merits of many of the Christian cavaliers who had 
fallen in battle, and all extolled the valour-of those who had recently 
perished in the defence of the convent. Pelistes remained silent for a 
time, and checked the grief which swelled within his bosom as he 
thought of his devoted cavaliers. At length, lifting up his voice, 
“ Happy are the dead,” said he, “ for they rest in peace, and are gone 
to receive the reward of their piety and valour! I could mourn over 
the loss of my companions in arms, but they have fallen with honour, 
and are spared the wretchedness I feel in witnessing the thraldom of 
my country. I have seen my only son, the pride agd hope of my age, 
cut down at my side; I have beheld kindred friends and followers 
falling one by one around me, and have become so seasoned to those 
losses that I have ceased to weep. Yet there is one man over whose 
loss I will never cease to grieve. He was the loved companion of my 
youth, and the steadfast associate of my graver years. He was one of 
the most loyal of Christian knights. As a friend he was loving and 
sincere ; as a warrior his achievements were above all praise. What 
has become of him, alas! I know not. If fallen in battle, and I knew 
where his bones were laid, whether bleaching on the plains of Xeres, 
or buried in the waters of the Gaudalete, I would seek them out and 
enshrine them as the relics of a sainted patriot. Or if, like many of his 
companions in arms, he should be driven to wander in foreign lands, 
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| to the heart, so that death must have been instantaneous. 














I would join him in his hapless exile, and we would mourn together 
over the desolation of our country!” 

Even the hearts of the Arab warriors were touched by the lament 
of the good Pelistes, and they said: “ Who was this peerless friend, 
in whose praise thou art so fervent ?” 

“ His name,” replied Pelistes, ‘ was Count Julian.” 

The Moslem warriors stared with surprise. ‘ Noble cavalier,” ex- 
claimed they, “ has grief disordered thy senses? Behold thy friend, 
living and standing before thee, and yet thou dost not know him! 
This, this is Count Julian!” 

Upon this, Pelistes turned his eyes upon the count, and regarded 
him for a time with a lofty and stern demeanour; and the counte- 
nance of Julian darkened, and was troubled, and his eye sank beneath 
the regard of that loyal and honourable cavalier. And Pelistes said, 
“In the name of God, I charge thee, man unknown! to answer. Dost 
thou presume to call thyself Count Julian ? ” 

The Count reddened with anger at these words. “ Pelistes,” said 
he, “what means this mockery ? Thou knowest me well ; thou knowest 
me for Count Julian ?” 

“ I know thee fora base impostor!” cried Pelistes. “Count Julian 
was a noble Gothic knight; but thou appearest in mongrel Moorish 
garb. Count Julian was a Christian, faithful and devout; but I be- 
hold in thee a renegado and an infidel. Count Julian was ever loyal 


| to his king, and foremost in his country's cause: were he living, he 


would be the first to put shield on neck and lance in rest, to clear the 
land of her invaders: but thou art a hoary traitor! thy hands are 
stained with the royal blood of the Goths, and thou hast betrayed 
thy country and thy God. Therefore, I again repeat, man unknown! 
if thou sayest thou art Count Julian, thou liest! My friend, alas! is 
dead ; and thou art some fiend from hell, which has taken possession 


| of his body to dishonour his memory and render him an abhorrence 


among men!” So saying, Pelistes turned his back upon the traitor, 
and went forth from the banquet; leaving Count Julian overwhelmed 
with confusion, and an object of scorn to all the Moslem cavaliers. 


a 


A TALE OF NORMANDY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
CHAPTER IV,—A DISCOVERY, 


Ir was a lady with blond hair, and blue eyes, fair skin, and elegant 
aristocratic-looking hands —a young and beautiful woman, but it was not 
Pauline. 

The wound was on the right side; the ball had passed between the ribs 
All this was so 
singularly mysterious, that I felt totally at a loss. I knew not what to think ; 
it was certain, however, that this lady was not Pauline, who was reported 
by her husband to be dead, and under whose name a stranger was about 
to be buried. 

I know not of what manner of use I could have been, during this surgical 
examination ; and I hardly know how I managed to sign the procés verbal. 
Luckily for me, the doctor from Dives, anxious, no doubt, to prove his supe- 
riority to a mere novice like myself, and to establish the pre-eminence of the 
province over Paris, took the whole business upon himself, and required 
nothing of me but my signature. ‘The proceedings occupied nearly two hours ; 
we then descended to the dining-hall, where some refreshments had been 
prepared for us. While my companions acknowledged this politeness, by 
seating themselves at the table, I went to the window which looked out in 
front. I had been standing here about fifteen minutes, when a horseman, 
covered with dust, entered the yard at full gallop, threw himself from his 
saddle without waiting for any one to take charge of his horse, and rushed 
up the steps of the castle. My surprise and wonder increased ; for though 
I had had but a glimpse of the person, I had recognised him, notwithstanding 
his change of costume. It was the same that I had seen among the ruins, 
making his egress from the vault—the man with the blouse, spade, and 
hunting-knife. I called to a servant, and inquired the name of the person 
who had just arrived. “It is my master,” replied he “the Count de Beu- 
reval, just returned from Caen, where he has been to procure the permit of 
transfer.” I asked if he expected soon to set out for Paris. “ This even- 
ing,” was the reply, “for the hearse which is to take my lady's remains is 
ready, and post-horses are ordered at five.” As we left the dining-hall, we 
heard the sound of hammers; it was the carpenter at work upon the bier. 
Everything was proceeding with system and regularity, but, as you perceive, 
| with great haste. 
| I returned to Dives at three, proceeded to Port I’Evéque, and at four 
| reached Trouville. 
| My resolution was taken. I resolved to discover every thing myself, if 


possible, that very night; and should the attempt prove fruitless, to declare 
what I knew on the following day, and leave the conclusion of the affair to 
the police. 
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My first care, therefore, on my arrival, was to hire a new boat; but this 
time I engaged two men to manage it. I then went to my chamber, placed 
a pair of excellent double-barreled pistols in my travelling-belt, which also 
contained a dagger, buttoned up my great coat to receive these formidable 
preparations from my hostess, sent a crow-bar and a torch on board the boat, 
and went down to it with my gun, giving out as a pretext for my excursion, 
that I was going to shoot sea-mews and doves. 

This time, as before, the wind proved fair, and in less than three hours we 
found ourselves at the mouth of the Dive. Here I ordered my boatmen to 


lie by till nightfall ; and when I judged it sufficiently dark, I steered toward 
the coast and landed, I then gave my final instructions to my men; they 
were to await me in the hollow of a rock ; to watch alternately, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to put off at a moment's warning. If, at daylight, I 
should not have returned, they were to go to Trouville, and deliver to the 
mayor a sealed packet, containing my deposition, written and signed; the 
particulars of my expedition, and directions, by the aid of which they might 
be enabled to find me, alive or dead. Having taken these precautions, I put 
my gun on my shoulder, took my crow-bar, my torch, and a tinder-box, 
and endeavoured to strike the road which I had followed on my first visit. 

I was not long in finding it. 1 climbed the mountain, and the first rays 
of the moon showed me the ruins of the ancient abbey. I passed through 
the porch, and, as before, found myself in the chapel. 

And now again did my heart beat quick, but this time more with ex- 
pectation than fear, I had had leisure to base my resolution, not on the 
physical excitement which bestows mere temporary brute courage, but on 
that moral reflection which makes us prudently but firmly resolved. 

Having reached the pillar, at the foot of which I had slept, I paused to 
throw a hasty glance around me. All was quiet—there was not a sound, 
except that ‘continued murmur which seems the mighty breathing of the 
ocean. I resolved to proceed systematically, and first to examine the spot in 
which I had seen the Count de Beureval (for I was fully convinced it had 
been no other) conceal the object, whatever it was, which I had not been 
able to distinguish. Accordingly, I left the torch and crow-bar behind the 
pillar, and cocked my gun, that it might be ready in case of accident ; gained 
the corridor, and followed its sombre arcades. I found the spade leaning 
against one of the columns, took possession of it, and, after a moment’s pause, 
convinced by the silence that I was alone, I ventured to the place of deposit, 
raised the tombstone, as the count had done, and found that the earth ap. 
peared to have been lately removed. Laying my gun on the ground, I 
thrust in the spade, and in the first handful of earth found a key, I filled 
up the hole again, replaced the tombstone, took up my gun, put the spade 
where I had found it, and paused for an instant in the darkest part of the 
cemetery to arrange my ideas, 

It was evident that this key belonged to the door through which I had 
seen the count pass. I had, therefore, no longer any occasion for the erow- 
bar, and leaving it behind the pillar, and taking nothing in my hand but the 
torch, I advanced toward the vaulted door. Descending the three steps, I 
applied the key to the lock and found that it filled it. After turning it 
twice, the door opened, and I entered. I turned to close the door, when, 
recollecting that some accident might occur to prevent my reopening it with 
the key, I returned for the crow-bar, laid it in the farthest corner of the 
fourth or fifth step, and closed the door behind me. Finding myself then in 
profound darkness, I lit my toreh and the way was clear. 

The passage in which I found myself resembled the entrance of a vault : 
it was about five or six feet wide, the walls and roof were of stone. Below 
me was a flight of about twenty steps, on descending whieh, I found myself 
on an inclined plane, running yet deeper under ground, and before me, at 
the distance of a few paces, I perceived a second door. I went to it, and 
placing my ear against one of the oaken panels I listened, but heard 
nothing. I then tried the key again, and found that it opened this door as 
well as the first. I entered as before, but without closing the door, and 
found myself among the tombs of the superiors of the abbey — the monks 
lay buried in the cemetery. 

Here I paused for a moment. It was evident that I could not go much 
further. My resolution was too firm to be shaken, yet—continued Alfred 
—~you will easily understand that the impression of the place was not without 
its influence, I passed my hand over my brow, on which stood large drops 
of moisture, and I paused a moment to collect myself. What was I about 
to discover? Perhaps a newly made grave! I started—for I thought I 
heard a groan! 

This sound far from diminishing my courage, entirely restored it to me. 
I rapidly advanced, but knew not from what quarter the groan had pro- 
ceeded. While I stood looking round me, I heard a seeond moan. I sprang 
toward the sid@ whence it came, searching every sepulchre with my eyes, 
but seeing nothing but the tombs, with their inscriptions, telling the names 
of those who slept beneath. At length, on reaching the last and most retired 
of all, I perceived in one corner a woman seated, with her arms folded and 
her eyes closed ; she was gnawing a tress of her hair— on a stone near her 
was a letter, an extinguished lamp, and an empty glass. Had I come too 
late? Was she already dead? I tried the key —it did not fit this lock ; 
but at the noise I made in the attempt, the woman opened her haggard eyes, 
convulsively threw back the hair from her face, and with a rapid, mechanical 
motion, rose like a spirit and stood erect. I uttered a ery and exclaimed, 
“ Pauline |” 

She rushed toward the grating, and fell on her knees, 

“ Oh!” she cried, in a voice of the deepest agony, “ take me from this 
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| 
place — I saw nothing — I will tell nothing — I swear, by my mother, I will | 


not.” 


| the iron grating, “ Pauline, you have nothing to fear. 
to your rescue: I come to save you.” 


| door, but I have the means of opening it 


closed, I will not believe what you tell me. 
the door;” and she shook the iron grating with a degree of strength, of 
which I could not have believed a woman capable. 


* Pauline— Pauline” — I repeated, taking hold of her hands through 
I come to your aid, 
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| which she drank with great avidity. 


« Ob yes!” said she raising herself, “to save me — as long as it remains | 


In the name of Heaven, open 


“ Compose yourself, I conjure you,” said 1; “ I have not the key of this | 


I am going to—” 
* Do not leave me!” cried Pauline, thrusting her hand between the bars, 
and seizing my arm with astonishing force. “ Do not leave me! I shall never 


| see you again, if you do!” 


\]| as near as possible to the water's edge. 






“ Pauline !” said I, holding the light nearer my face “do you know me? 
Look at me, and say whether J could abandon you.” 

Pauline fixed her large, dark eyes on mine, thought for a moment, and 
then exclaimed, “ Alfred de Nerval!” 

“ Thanks! thanks!” cried I, “ you have not forgotten me. Yes, it is in- 
deed Alfred de Nerval, who loved you long ago, who loves you still. Now 
ean you not confide in me?” 

A sudden blush passed over her pale face, so inherent is modesty in the 
breast of woman. She let go my arm. 

“ Will you be gone long?” she asked. 

“ But five minutes,” replied I. 

“ Go then; but leave me this toreh, I conjure you; for darkness again 
would kill me.” 

I gave her the torch ; she took it, and again passing her hand between the 
bars, placed her face against the grating, so that she might follow me with 
her eyes as long as possible, and I hastened back. When I reached the first 
door, I turned to look at Pauline, and saw her in the same position perfectly 
motionless, looking, as she held the light, like a statue with a torch in its 
marble fingers. 

At length ! reached the second stair, and found the crow-bar on the fourth 
step, where I had concealed it. I immediately returned, and found Pauline, 
just as I had left her. On seeing me, she uttered a ery of joy, and I rushed 
to the grate. 

The lock was so strong, that I found it necessary to take the door off its 
hinges, and I began to loosen the stone beneath. Pauline lighted me, and 
in about ten minutes | succeeded in loosening the staple of one of the fold- 
ing doors, and pushing it, it yielded. Pauline sank on her knees; she had 
not believed herself free until this moment. 

I allowed her a short time for this act of piety, and then entered the se- 
pulchre. She turned very quickly, and seizing the letter which lay upon 
the tombstone, hid it in her bosom. ‘This reminded me of the empty glass. 
I examined it with anxiety, and found about half an inch of whitish powder 
at the bottom, 

“ What has been in this glass?” I inquired in great alarm. 

“ Poison,” replied Pauline. 

“ And you have swallowed it!” I exclaimed. 

“ Did I know that you were coming?” said Pauline, supporting herself 
by the grating ; for then only did she recollect having drained the glass an 
hour or two before my arrival. 

* Do you perceive the effects of it yet?” asked I. 

“ Not yet,” was the reply. 

I breathed more freely, for a sudden thought had struck me. “ How 
long was the poison in the glass,” asked I, “ About two days and two nights, 
I suppose,” said she; “but I have not been able to reckon the time.” 

Again I looked at the glass. The sediment at the bottom somewhat en- 
couraged my hopes, for during those two days and nights the poison might, 
I thought, have had time to precipitate itself. Pauline had swallowed the 
water only, poisoned, it was true, but not perhaps sufficiently impregnated 
to occasion death. 

“ We have not a moment to lose,” said I, attempting to raise her in my 
arms; “ we must fly for assistance.” “ I am able to walk,” said she, dis- 
engaging herself with the same angelic modesty which had before suffused 
her countenance. We walked on to the first door, which I closed behind us, 
reached the second, which I opened without difficulty, and found ourselves 
beneath the cloister. The moon was shining brightly in the clear sky. 

Pauline extended her arms, and again fell on her knees. “ Let us go!” 
urged 1; “let us go! one moment's delay may be fatal.” As she rose from 
her kneeling posture, she complained of illness. A cold sweat stood on my 
brow, and taking her in my arms as if she were a child, I crossed the ruins, 
left the cloister, and hurrying down the side of the mounfain, gained the 
beach, and soon perceived the distant fires of the boatmen. 
_ “ To sea? to sea!” shouted I, in that imperative tone which says there 
is Hot a moment to be lost. The men hastened to the boat, and brought it 
I waded knee deep through the 
surf, the boatmen took Pauline from my arms, placed her in the boat, and I 
Jutmped in after her. I inquired if she felt worse; her reply was in the af- 
firmative. My feelings now well nigh approached despair; there was no 
help —- no antidote lay within my reach; when, all of a sudden, I thought 
of the sea-water, and filling a shell which was lying in the bottom of the 
boat, I presented it to Pauline and bade her drink ; she mechanically obeyed. 
“ What are you doing, sir?” cried one of the fishermen ; “you'll make the 
young woman sick.” This was precisely the effect I wished to produce, for 





vomiting was the only thing that could possibly save her. In about five 
minutes she began to experience contractions of the stomach, peculiarly pain- 
ful from the three preceding days of inanition ; but after the paroxysm had 
passed, she found herself much relieved. I then gave her some fresh water, 
The pain gradually diminished, but 
was succeeded by extreme languor. We made a bed for her, by spreading 
the fishermen’s coats and my own cloak at the bottom of the boat. Pau- 
line lay down, passive as a child; her eyes soon closed, and I listened for 
a moment to her breathing; it was quick but regular, All was safe. | 

“ Now,” joyfully cried I to my men, “now for Trouville, my brave | 
fellows, and*that as fast as possible! Here are twenty-five louis d’ors for 
you as soon as we arrive.” And no longer relying altogether on the sail, | 
they stretched to their oars, and the boat glided over the waters like a be- | 
lated sea-bird, 


| 
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A STRANGE BOOK AND A STRANGE AUTHOR. | 


Essays on Natural History, with an Autobiography. By Charles Waterton. 
London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Ir old Cockletop, the excellent antiquarian in the famous farce of “ Modern | 
Antiques,” could but have risen from the grave where he lies buried with 
Joe Munden, and have been a naturalist and have written a book, it would 
be just such an one as these “ essays” of Mr. Waterton’s. 

The raptures into which one was thrown by “the thread of Cleopatra’s 
needle,” and “a hair of the dog that bit Alcibiades,” are equally roused in 
the other by a mouse with a curly tail, or an anecdote of a goose,-or a suc- 
cessful cross-breed between an owl and a pole-cat. We remember to have 
heard a story of a family, who, having succeeded in obtaining a pleasant 
house near the Lakes at an extraordinarily reasonable rent, went down early 
in the spring to enjoy the delights of their country residence ; but they were 
soon glad to pack up and return, for the house swarmed with vermin ‘of 
every kind and breed to such an extent, that it was impossible to eat, drink, 
or sleep in it. It appeared on after enquiry, that the prior tenant had been 
an entomologist, and had carefully collected in his house and sedulously 
nourished every variety of every class of the species pediculus, so that the 
very walls were crawling with life. An enthusiast after this fashion is Mr. 
Waterton, as regards birds as well as vermin; and we are told, that around 
Walton Hall there is a positive owls’ paradise, as may be easily judged when 
we read in his “autobiography ” the following injunction as preparatory to 
starting for Italy. 

“ When I had finished the arrangement of my domestic affairs, I called 
up the gamekeeper, and made him promise, as he valued his place, that he 
would protect all hawks, crows, herons, jays, and magpies, within the precinct 
of the park during my absence.” 

The Essays on Natural History we shall not extract, as they have already 
appeared in other publications, and are moreover exceedingly silly. They 
are written in a strain of regret that all the world is not left to birds and 
beasts to roam about in at their pleasure, man being an animal, after Mr. 
Waterton’s notion, intended only to feed birds when living, and stuff them 
when dead. He assures us, with an air of genuine simplicity, that the swan 
does not sing a song when dying as poetic fabulists tell us; and relates how 
he watched a swan die, and how it did not sing; adding also the important 
information, that all birds draw up their legs when flying, and that squirrels 
do not eat birds, 

Mr. Waterton, a Catholic of ancient family, and himself brought up by 
the Jesuits (who, we have no doubt, will make a good thing out of him be- 
fore they have done, as in the instance of several persons within the cirele of 
our own knowledge), Mr. Waterton, we say, is one of those quaint old hu- 
morists seldom met with now-a-days out of a farce or a novel, who preserve 
a hearty antipathy to the house of Hanover, slily hinting at “ Hanoverian 
rats” as abominably hungry vermin, and affectionately apostrophising “ Char- 
lie Stuart” on every possible occasion where the name can be lugged in by 
the head and shoulders. But Mr. Waterton is the sturdiest Roman Catholic, 
the most full of faith, and the most open to pious frauds that we ever re- 
member to have met in these degenerate days. He delights in the blessing 
of beasts, and believes in the miracle of St. Januarius, viz. that on one par- 
ticular day and at a certain hour and minute, the blood of the martyr, which 
is kept in a bottle, becomes liquefied out of its usual solid state, and that 
those gazing on the liquefaction shall have their sins forgiven them! Our 
first recollection of Mr. Waterton was seeing him riding “a cock-horse” on 
the back of a bright green, open-mouthed alligator, in the caricature shops ; 
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we then read his first much-laughed-at book — “ Wanderings in 
riea;” but we never expected, that after the lapse of some twenty years, and 
in a staid old age, he would come out again just as green a goose, and twice 
as silly as before. He continues his autobiography in the present number, 
from which we shall extract one or two passages to illustrate our remarks. 


THE BLESSING OF THE BEASTS. 


« T had long looked for the arrival of the day in which the Roman beasts 
of burden receive a public benediction. Notwithstanding the ridicule thrown 
upon this annual ceremony by many a thoughtless and censorjous traveller, 
I had figured in my own mind a ceremony holy in itself, and of no small 
importance to the people at large. ‘ Benedicite, omnes bestia et pecora, 
Domino!’ I conceived that the blessing would insure to these poor dumb 
animals a better treatment at the hands of man than they might otherwise 
receive ; and the calling upon our kind Creator to give his benediction to a 
horse, which, by one false step, or an unruly movement, might endanger the 
life of its rider, appeared to me an act replete with Christian prudence. I 
recalled to my mind the incessant and horrible curses which our village 
urchins vent against their hauling horses on the banks of the Barnsley canal. 
This aqueous line of commerce passes close by my porter’s lodges; and as 
the first lock is only a short distance from them, the horrid din of curses 
commences there, and is kept up by these young devils incarnate from 
week to week (Sundays not excepted) with the most perfect impunity. 
At last the day arrived on which the beasts of draught and burden were 
to receive a benediction from the hand of a priest at the door of St. Anthony’s 
church. The sun shone brightly, and the scene was truly exhilarating. 
Every horse, and mule, and ass, was decked out in splendid colours, and in 
trappings corresponding with the means of their owners, whose faces bespoke 
the joy of their hearts, and whose orderly conduct at once proclaimed the 
religious feeling which had brought them to the place. When the animals 
had received the benediction, they passed onwards with their masters, to 
make room for those behind them ; and this was the order of the day, until 
the last blessing upon the last animal brought the exhibition to a close. 
As this scene of primeval piety was going on, an English gentleman, 
with whom I had a slight acquaintance, and who was standing by my side, 
remarked that he was tired with looking at such a scene of superstitious 
folly. ‘ If it be folly,’ said I, in answer to his remark, ‘to give a blessing to 
an animal in one shape, it is certainly folly to pronounce a benediction upon 
an animal under another. And still we all do this in England, and in every 
other Christian country. Where is the well-regulated family which, on 
sitting down to a leg of boiled mutton and caper sauce, does not beg the 
blessing of Almighty God upon it, through the mouth of the master of the 
house, or by the ministry of a clergyman, if present? ‘ Benedicite, omnia 
opera Domini, Domino!’ Who ever thinks of cutting up a young roasting- 
pig, immersed in delicious gravy, and hot from the kitchen, without asking 
a blessing on it ?——*‘ Bless us, O Lord, and these thy gifts !’” 

Such is the reasoning taught at Stonyhurst. Our author soberly declares 
in this autobiography, his belief in Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles, and in 
Lord Shrewsbury’s pious virgins of the Tyrol, who have since been proved 
to be rank impostors, to the complete satisfaction of the pope himself, who 
sees in his own existence as the head of a state a sufficient standing miracle 
without wishing for more ; but Mr. Waterton has a strong stomach for mi- 
racles as the following will show. “ At Rome,” he says — 

“TI got a sight of some things which have made a lasting impression on 
me; one of these was the titulus which was fixed over the head of our dying 
Saviour. A most learned rabbi of our days has proved its authenticity, if any 
new proof were wanting ; for the historical records at the time of its being 
brought to Rome are so clear and positive, that no one who has any faith at 
all in history, can doubt that this identical piece of wood is the same that 
was used on the cross, when our blessed Lord suffered for the sins of the 
world. ‘The wood itself is sycamore, and the words appear as though they 
had been cut hastily into it by some sharp-pointed instrument.” 


We now come to 


THE MIRACLE OF ST. JANUARIUS., 


“ We arrived at the cathedral, and entered it just as the great clock was 
striking a quarter past eight of the morning. Through the kindness of Father 
Sorentino, of the Society of Jesus, and through that of the learned Abbé 
Bianchi, we were shown into most advantageous places. A short time be- 


fore the phial which contains the blood of St. Januarius was-taken out of 


the chapel dedicated to him, in order to be placed upon the high altar in 
the cathedral, all the people joined in repeating the Litany of the blessed 
Virgin, and in reciting aloud several other prayers. When these were 
finished, the silver bust of the saint was taken from the chapel in solemn 
and imposing procession, and was put upon the high altar. High mass was 
then performed, whilst the entire cathedral was densely filled with people. 
At the termination of high mass, the phial containing the blood was carried 
by one of the canons into the body of the cathedral, in order that every 


person present might have an opportunity of inspecting the blood and of 


kissing the phial, should he feel inclined to do so. There were two phials, 
a large one containing the blood as it had flowed from the wounds of the 
martyr at his execution, and a smaller one containing his blood mixed with 
sand, just as it had been taken from the ground on which it had fallen, 
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case of silver and glass. I kissed this case, and had a most satisfactory op- 
portunity of seeing the blood in its solid state. Thousands of people, in all 


| ranks of life, from the prince to the beggar, had the same opportunity with 


myself of witnessing the blood in its solid state; and the canon who held 
the case as I was looking most intently at it, turned it over and over many 
times, to prove to us that the blood was not liquid; and as he did this, he 
only touched the case with the extremities of his fingers. I ought to have 
mentioned above, that so soon as high mass had terminated, a number of 
females were admitted into the sanctuary. This was a kind of hereditary 
right, claimed and possessed by their families time out of mind, on account 
of their connection with that of St. Januarius, These privileged women 
recited aloud the Litany of the blessed Virgin; and they sent up other fer- 
vent prayers to heaven, accompanied with the most extraordinary gesticu- 
lations that can possibly be conceived. Strangers who know little or nothing 
of the Italian language, and who do not enter into the fervour occasioned by 
a scene like this, have sometimes taken it into their heads that these females 
are actually abusing the saint for not allowing his blood to liquefy so soon 
as they could wish. But this is a false surmise on their part. I was close 
to the females at the time that they were praying most fervently, and I 
heard neither threat nor abuse ; all appeared excessive devotional fervour on 
their parts. At one o'clock r. m. by my watch, no symptoms whatever of a 
change in the blood had occurred. A vast number of people had already 
left the cathedral, so that I found the temperature of the place considerably 
lowered. Precisely at a quarter before two in the afternoon the blood sud- 
denly and entirely liquefied. The canon who held the case passed close by 
me, and afforded me a most favourable opportunity of accompanying him 
close up to the high altar, where I kissed the phial, and joined my humble 
prayers to those of the multitude who were blessing and praising Almighty 
God for this signal mark of his favour in the stupendous miracle which had 
just taken place. I kissed the phial again an hour after this, and again at 
the expiration of another hour, and so on, making in all five times, an hour 
always intervening betwixt each devotional salutation. By means of these 
repeated inspections of the blood, I saw that it remained in its liquid state 
without any apparent tendency to congelation, although the temperature of 
the cathedral had abated much by five o’clock in the evening, at which hour 
I kissed the phial for the last time that day. I had been in the cathedral 
for more than eight hours without once leaving it ; and I had watched with 
intense interest every thing that had taken place on the occasion. This was 
on the 19th of September ; and on the 23d of the same month I visited the 
cathedral again, betwixt the hours of nine and ten in the morning, just after 
high mass had been performed at the altar in the chapel of St. Januarius. 
I examined the blood most minutely; it formed one solid lump, and was 
quite immovable, as the eanon turned the reliquary up and down and side- 
ways before my face. There was no favour shown. The poorest man in 
the cathedral had an equal opportunity of approaching the relic, and of in- 
specting it, with the queen dowager herself, who was there. The blood 
liquefied a few minutes before ten o'clock, and I examined it repeatedly in 
its liquid state with the same attention which I had shown to it in the after- 
noon of the 19th. Nothing in the whole course of my life has struek me so 
forcibly as this occurrence. Every thing else in the shape of adventures 
now appears to me to be trivial and of noamount. I here state, in the most 
unqualified manner, my firm conviction that the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius is miraculous beyond the shadow of a doubt. Were I to con- 
ceal this my conviction from the public eye, I should question the sound- 
ness of both my head and heart, and charge my pen with arrant cowardice.” 


Upon this we shall make no observation other than that any chemist’s 
shop-boy can perform this trick. 
We shall conclude with a story showing 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING A NATURALIST. 
A Tale of Guano, by Charles Waterton, Esq. 


“ During our sojourn in gay but noisy Naples, we had an adventure, I 
had a letter of introduction to the superior at the beautiful convert of Saint 
Martino, situated on the lofty hill where stands St. Elmo's stately fortress. 
One afternoon, whilst we were enjoying a drive up to this well-guarded 
citadel, I took the opportunity of delivering my letter of introduction to the 
conyent ; and as ladies are forbidden by the law to enter such establish- 
ments, it was arranged betwixt us that they should continue their drive to 
the gates of the fort, and saunter there until my return from the monastery. 
It seems that the son of Bellona who commands at the fort of St. Elmo, 
has his organs of sight and smell so particularly refined, that he cannot 
tolerate the least impurity on the road that leads ‘to his domain; and thus 
every coachman is obliged to remove, without delay, what may drop 
accidentally from the caudal extremity of his horses, or pay a fine to a 
soldier for doing the important work for him. 

“ When I had inspected the convent, and enjoyed the magnificent view from 
its corridors, I joined the ladies ; and to my surprise I found them and our 
Roman coachman, and the coach itself, and the horses, all under military 
arrest. The coachman was in a prodigious fury with the sentinel, and the 
sentinel was loud in his demand for work accomplished. ‘ By the pope,’ 
said our coachman, ‘I won't pay a single baioceo.’ ‘ You shall pay in full,’ 
| said the irritated sentinel, ‘ or I'll keep you all here till morning.’ ‘ What 
| is there to do, Pasquale?’ said I. * Signore,’ said he, ‘ they have falsely 

accused my horses of uncleanliness, and they want me to pay the soldier for 
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removing the pretended nuisance. Now, I will do no such thing,’ continued 
he, “for my horses non sono andati di corpo, have not had one single motion, 
| this afternoon, from the time that they left the stable; and the young ladies 
who are sitting there in the carriage can bear witness to the truth of what I 
affirm.’ * Your horses have committed the offence,’ said a soldier standing 
close to the sentinel, ‘ for I myself removed what fell, and put it over the 
wall there, and I will be paid for my trouble.’ ‘ Not by me,’ said our 
coachman wrathfully, whilst fire flashed from his coal-black eyes. ‘ Pray, 
friend,’ said I to the soldier who had just been speaking, ‘ did you actually 
see the horses commit the fault?’ ‘ No, signore,’ said he; ‘but I removed 
what had dropped from them whilst it was still warm, and there has been 


| 


that I had the whip-hand of these extortioners ; for, just as I left the ladies 
in order to deliver my letter at the convent, I observed a jackass going 
quietly on the road before us; and it was evidently this unfortunate beast of 
burden which had been under the necessity of breaking the rules of the 
place. Wherefore, putting on a look of ferocity, I told the sentinel sternly 
that nothing should be paid, and that he might keep us under arrest all 
night long, if he thought fit to do so; and then I ordered him peremptorily 
to send for the officer on duty, Whilst we were thus hotly engaged, a 
handsome young officer made his appearance from the fort, and stepping up 
to the side of the carriage, he begged to know the cause of the uproar, We 
each of us told our story; and as the officer had no other clue to go by but 


| no other carriage on the road to the fort this afternoon.” Now I saw clearly 
| 
i 


| the asseverations of both parties, there was not much appearance that things 


would go off to our satisfaction. ‘ The dispute can be settled in a minute,’ 
said I to the polite young officer, ‘if we repair to the place where the soldier 
has deposited what has caused our arrest. I have the greatest confidence in 
the veracity of my coachman: and moreover, as I am pretty well versed 
in natural history, it will be no difficult task for me to prove, by the size of 
the nuisance, that our horses have been basely calumniated. Mon officier,’ 
said I, ‘ I saw a moderately sized jackass, with my own eyes, trot along the 
road before our carriage, just as I left it to go to the convent; and I am 
sure I shall be able to show, by admeasurement of the component parts of 
the guano, that the ass alone must have been the sinner in this unexpected 
and unpleasant affair." The officer saw immediately that his soldier's claim 
was groundless. He rebuked the sentinel for having stopped the carriage, 
and then, making a bow, with a look full of good-humour, to the ladies, he 
requested that they would continue their drive.” 

Such is the supcr-excellent twaddle contained in this book —a book, too, 


which is praised by most of the reviewers. 


a 


NEW ORIENTAL SKETCHES. 


Facts and Fictions, illustrative of Oriental Character. By Mrs. Postans. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street. 


Tuts is a collection of papers which have from time to time appeared in 
the “ Asiatic Journal.” Mrs. Postans is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the East; she has seen the Hindu, the Moslem, and the Parsee in every 
phase and churacter which they bear in our vast eastern possessions, and is 
most successful in conveying to her reader a vivid impression of the scenes 
and characters that she describes. The articles on “ Out-station Life,” 
* Recollections of Sindh,” the various scenes of travel in Egypt, and the nu- 
merous characteristic fictions with which the three volumes before us are 
filled, combine to give a perfect impression of Indian and Oriental scenery 
and manners such as is vainly sought in the more ambitious works of tra- 
vellers. Mrs, Postans knows the people and their customs, and sets down all 
that seems curious and remarkable to the European ; so that every group she 
describes, every landscape she delineates, have a lifelike impress of reality 
and interest. An extract from the article entitled “ Out-station Life,” will 
give our readers a fair notion of Mrs. Postans’ style : — 


i TALES KROUND AWN INDIAN CAMP PIRE. 


“ As I always fancy that any subject, however trifling, that casts any illu- 
mination on human character, is interesting, perhaps the reader may be 
amused, as I was, by hearing a story with which a fine, handsome Hindostan 
sepoy amused a party of his comrades on one bright moonlight night, as we 
were all sitting on the open plain, surrounded by grain-fields, and our 
favourite horses comfortably clad for the night, picketed before our tents. 
“* Sono, Aumara bhye’ (* listen, my brother’), said the sepoy, casting his 
arm over the shoulder of the comrade who was lounging on the cround by 
his side: —* A bird-catcher netted a little sparrow, and as he held it, the 
| bird opened his beak and said, ‘ Pray, let me go: what good can my im- 

prisonment do you? if you sell me, no one will give two pice for me; but 
if you will promise to let me go, I will give you three lessons of wisdom, by 
whieh you may make a fortune, both for yourself, and for the kucha butcha’ 
_ (family). The fowler consented, and the agreement made, the sparrow re- 
| plied, « These, then, are my lessons — never regret what is irretrievably gone ; 
| never believe that which seems improbable; and never expose your disap- 
| poimtments to the world." Grateful for so much sound advice, the bird- 
| eatcher opened his hand, and the happy little sparrow flew off to the spray 
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of a neighbouring bér tree, where, having plumed her feathers with an air 
of triumph, —‘ Foolish man,’ quoth she, ‘ I have a pearl in my crop weigh- 
ing a tola; hadst thou killed me, how great had been thy treasure!’ Hear- 
ing this, the man broke forth into loud lamentations on his loss, and when 
his disappointment had a little vented itself, the little bird exclaimed, ‘ Alas ! 
alas! what are my lessons worth, when, at the first temptation, thou hast 
forgotten all? Did I not tell thee never to regret what was irrecoverably 
gone? and the west wind is easier to catch again than I. Did I not tell 
thee never to believe what was improbable ? and how should I, whose whole 
body does not weigh half a tola, carry a pearl of double my own weight in 
my crop? Did I not tell thee to conceal thy disappointments? and here 
thou hast torn thy hair, and bawled so loud in thine anger, that the neigh- 
bours gather round us. Alas! alas! can experience only make men wise ?’’ 

“The story met with loud applause, ‘ Shah bash! shah bash!’ (‘well 
done ! well done !") exclaimed the listeners; and then a Mahratta, who was 
employed in folding the plaits of his thick glossy hair around the comb which 
supported them beneath his cap, inquired if any of them had ever heard the 
story without an end, told by the jemeedar to the Peishwah. It was alto- 
gether new; so, after the kaliun had been passed round, the Mahratta began. 

“* The Peishwah,’ said he, ‘had a beautifal daughter, as fair as Bhowanee, 
and as graceful in form as the young acacia; but the king, her father, loved 
her the more, perhaps, that she was his only daughter; and, although she 
was surrounded by suitors, he declared that none should win her to his 
harem but he who could tell a story without end, and those who failed should 


| expiate their presumption by the sword, and their heads should adorn the 


a  — 


battlements of the fort. Many tales were told; and though for many hours 
the courtiers listened, and the king frowned and quaffed his kusumba 
draught, still, as did the smoke from the hookah of the prince, the tales of 
the suitors ceased, and many heads crowned the royal tower; until, at 
length, a young and handsome youth, blooming as Crishna, knelt before the 
king, and from the outer edge of the carpet of respect, craved his attention. 
* May it please your highness,’ said the stranger, ‘a great merchant had a 
field of grain, and he built a storehouse to secure it, but the rats got in, 
some thieves also, and both stole and devoured the grain. The merchant 
built another, like the topes (burial-places) of Secunder’s (Alexander's) 
chiefs; it was of stone, with walls to the skies, and only a little hole at the 
top to look in at; and the merchant yielded up his heart to joy, for he 
thought himself secure. But a flight of locusts came, and flew in at the 
little hole, and they began to devour his grain; so the merchant sent for 
the nakaras, tomtoms, and sitarrs, and placed the musicians round the walls, 
to frighten out the locusts’—(‘ Well,’ said the king);—‘and the mu- 
sicians played loudly, and louder still, and, at length, a locust flew out’ — 
(‘Well ?’ inquired the king),—‘and soon another ’— (‘ Well, well; pro- 
ceed’); — ‘and, again, one more;’ and the youth continued his list of 
locusts, until the cup-bearer fell asleep, and the kaliuns of the courtiers 
dropped from their hands; the king had slept, was awake again, yet still the 
tale of the handsome youth ceased not ; when, at length, the king, starting 
from his cushions, exclaimed, ‘ Cease! cease! take my daughter, and let us 
rest, for truly thy story hath no end.’’ 

« Just as this tale, which was really ingenious, had been ended, a jemeedar 
of irregular horse, who had spent the evening bargaining for hirbee (stalks of 
grain) in the village, joined the group; and as he stood over the blazing 
fire, with his sword in his hand, and the bright colour of his well-fitting 
green dress contrasting well with the rich carmine hue of his foppishly- 
twisted turban, I fancied that, had he chosen it, many a scene of bold adven- 
ture, of wild attacks by native chiefs, of savage massacre, and of barbaric 
triumph, might give an interest to the words that would escape from beneath 
the glossy moustache of the Delhi horseman ; but he was in a satiric mood, 
and when the party handed him the chillum, and pressed him for his tale, he 
smiled, and gave them an enigma in its stead. 

“*The Rajah of Moorshedabad once asked,’ he said, ‘ what that was, that 
did not happen last year, has not happened this year, and will not happen 
next year? And the chiefs and the merchants, the astrologers and the 
hakims, could give no answer; but a poor horseman stepped forth and 
having kisssed the ground, and put his forehead to the earth, rose, and, fold- 
ing his arms, exclaimed, ‘ May your highness's shadow never be less, and may 
you live a thousand years, as long as your father the sun, and your brother 
the moon; but your highness did not pay your servants last year, you have 
not paid them this year, and your highness's people cannot expect, there- 
fore, to be paid next year;’ and with a low salaam, the man retired, ex- 
pecting, doubtless, to lose his ears, but, on the contrary, the king ordered 
him a hhelat (dress of honour), and thet year he paid the army its arrears.’ 
Such was the story told by the jemeedar, and it was an excellent satire on 
the nominal pay said to be given by native princes to their followers, which, 
in fact, simply means, that they have permission to billet themselves upon 
helpless villagers, and to feed their horses in the ripe grain fields.” 


— OS 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


The Young Widow. By the Authoress of the “ Scottish Heiress,” 
T. C. Newby, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


London: 


Ons of the best judges of fiction in our literature, Mr. Leigh Hunt, pro- 
nounced this novel, in our hearing, to be one of the best that he had read ; 
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nor are we inclined, after a careful perusal of its interesting three volumes, 
to differ with him in opinion. Indeed, had we not known that Boz is at 
present sunning his genius in Italian skies, though we doubt that any 
climate can give him a warmer heart than the one he already possesses —had 
we not known Boz, we say, to be at Milan—we should have suspected him 
to have been lying perdu somewhere in the west of Scotland, and that he 
had sent out these volumes as a malicious trick to try whether the public could 
detect the hand of another “ great unknown.” 

The scenery of this novel is so minutely described, and the personages 
so perfectly characterised and individualised, from the Scotch laird to the 
Glasgow landlady — so deep is the melancholy, and in some instances so rich 
the humour of the incidents, that there must be either a Scotch Boz to have 
written them, or the mantle of Miss Austin must have fallen upon male 
shoulders. 

The story opens with the plucking of a young man at the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen — Gerald Macoir, an ardent youth, but, like some men 
of genius, too self-trusting to be industrious, and therefore liable to defeat, 
where studious habits and an attention almost mechanical are requisite 
to success. Goaded by this disgrace, of which he knows himself unworthy, 
the youth with his college friend, William Melville, retires to the house of 
his mother, the widow of a Lieutenant-Colonel Macoir, who is living on a 
small annuity. The return home of the youth and the kind affection of his 
sister and mother are charmingly told. In paying the usual round of visits 
in the neighbourhood, Gerald calis on Mr. Kenmuir of Kenmuir Castle, or 
“ Kenmuir of Kenmuir,” as he is called. The description of the castle is 
one of the most complete pictures we have ever witnessed ; its silence and 
its loneliness, its old grey walls, and its tranquil gardens are brought dis- 
tinctly before us; and the picture is so worked up that at last the mind is 
affected by a feeling of stillness and solitude such as all must remember to 
have felt while reading Mr. Tennyson's “ Mariana, or the Moated Grange.” 
Here Gerald first sees Miss Kenmuir, and loses his heart at the first sight. 
Let us now give a hit at Scoteh dissent, humorously exemplified in the 
character of two old servants. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW LIGHTs, 


“ « It's like ye're gaen to Kenmuir Castle again ?’ 

“ « No, I have no intention of going there — put in the bridle.’ 

«“« Ehem! did ye see one Peter Ingram there yestr’een ?’ 

“« Yes; I think that is the name of the servant that opened the door to 
me.” 

“* He's a dacent man that— what I would ca’ a worthy person,’ said 
Sandy, making his comb tug harshly through the horse’s tail. ‘ Kenmuir 
has na found him out yet — but bide a wee —’ 

“ « Lead out the horse, it is well enough combed now.’ 

“¢ A dacent man Peter is —a nice dacent man — what I might ea’ a kind 
o’ saunt, I've ken’t him now this forty year, and an acquaintance o’ grief 
and perturbation it has been. Speak of Sadducees and Pharasees !’ muttered 
the old man, loosening the horse from the stall, ‘they may hae been bad 
enough, but —’ 

“It may be as well, before proceeding further, to mention the cause of 
this animosity, which existed between Peter Ingram and Sandy Gibb. There 
had been, at a much earlier period, two bodies of dissenters in the parish ; 
the first of these seceders from the established church, being called Burghers, 
and they soon disagreeing among themselves, a large body of them separated 
again, and became a distinct sect, taking or receiving the name of the New 
Light Burghers, the former being called for distinction the Old Light Bur- 
ghers ; both parties of course hating each other much more cordially than 
they ever had done the church. They, however, gradually dwindled away, 
and these two old men were now all that remained of the respective sects in 
that part of the country.” 


This quarrel is admirably kept up throughout the work, and in the last 
pages of the third volume we hear of them at parting as follows : — 


“ Jessie and Mary tried very much to reconcile the old men, who were 
respectively their favourite servants; but without effect ; and soon after— the 
Old and New Lights having (except in their own persons) been long extin- 
guished in that part of the country — Mr. Ingram joined the great church 
party of Intrusion, and Mr. Gibb that of Non-Intrusion, and this, of course, 
put any idea of reconciliation entirely out of the question. Gerald and 
Duncan were often annoyed at the disturbance which these old men created 
when the families met, as they now often did, and some pains were taken on 
these occasions to prevent Peter and Sandy coming together, except in the 
presence of some of the other servants, all of whom had orders to prevent 
mischief between them. ‘The various satirical songs of the two great church 
Parties were eagerly committed to memory, and at the manse or at Dunmoor 
Mr. Gibb might be heard singing as he mopped the carriage wheels in the 
coach house — 


The auld kirk’s a rotten thing, 
A rotten thing, a rotten thing. 
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The auld kirk’s a rotten thing, 

And think's the Deil is dosin’. 

Its gifted men have a’ ta’en wing, 
Have a’ ta’en wing, have a’ ta’en wing. 
Their gifted men have a’ ta’en wing, 
And what are left are prosin’. 


“ While from the harness room, the following sounds would arise : 


Non Intrusion, 
Sweet delusion ; 
The auld Deil grins at Non Intru’. 


“ And so on they would go, in the same style and spirit, for the devil is 
always made a party to church disputes in Scotland.” 


Gerald rides on to Castle Kenmuir once more, and meets the young lady, 
with whom he proceeds to a spot famous in local legends. 


“ Skirting the base of the castle rock, they came to a sort of dell—a 
broken outline of rising ground covered with furze and brushwood sur- 
rounding it, except on one side, where the river ran openly by. Two mounds 
were here, one covered with shrubs, and the other with naked stones. And 
here was the grave of the Beauty of Glenfearn, and the scene of a deed which 
is clouded in the romance of many an ancient ballad, sung in the days of yore 
in the halls of the nobles of the north. 

The bold knight of Kenmuir had three bonny daughters ; 

But the youngest I ween was the fairest to seé, 

For her white brow was brent, and her darke’en like the falcon’s, 
And he loved her better than his baronie. 

“ The lady having a passion for a knight ‘ of low degree,” whom her father 
disliked, their intercourse was secret — 

And aft to the aik, in the merry merry greenwood 
This noble ladye she would repair, 


At the lanesome hour, when the stars were shining 
And the night dews on her bonny black hair. 


« After a certain time, however, there secret marriage could be no longer 


| concealed; while her observant maidens remarked — 


Jimp was aince her grass green boddice, 

And light the glance o’ her coal black ee, 

But now she blushes though nane is near her, 
And weeps at the sound o’ minstrelsie. 

“ But the knight himself drew severer conclusions from the aspect of 
affairs, for now dreading the resentment of her father ‘ and brothers three," 
he one night murdered her at their trysting place : — 

Full seven feet deep was the grave he made her ; 


And for some time his cruel deed was undiscovered, the prevailing opinion 
being, that the missing lady had been spirited away to fairy land. But this 
probable conjecture was destined to be strangely overturned ; for 
Aboun her breast a white rose blossomed ; 

which, however often plucked, was instantly succeeded by another of equal 
beauty and bloom. The fame of the rose spread far and wide, 

And many was the goodlie baron 

And belted knight of a far countrie, 


And gentle dames, no lack I warran’ 
Wha at Glenfearn the rose would see. 


“ Prompted partly by curiosity, and partly by secret dread, the knight also 
joined one of these parties, and had the temerity to pluck the flower ; but no 


| sooner did his fingers touch it, than it withered, and the leaves, with three 


drops of blood, fell upon his hand, 

“ Terror-stricken by this strange evidence of his guilt, he made instant 
confession of his crime, and only prayed that a holy man, ‘ for the gentle 
love of the blessed saints,’ might shrive him ere he died. This was granted, 
and then the old poet grimly tells us — 

His spurs o’gold frae his heels they hack it 
No longer was he a knight, but knave — 
Nor holie mass to his soul they granted, 
Nor in holie ground did they mak’ his grave, 

« Hfe was buried beside his victim. 

“ After this (there being no horticultural societies in those days) the 
wonders of the rose disappeared, and those which afterwards grew upon the 
place bloomed and faded as white roses usually do; but even these were held 
sacred, and for a long period no bride was led to the altar on the lands of 
Kenmuir without wearing on her bosom a rose or a sprig which had been 
gathered from the spot. 

“ They stood between the graves for a time, and looked on the thin shrub 
stems —cearments of the turf — waving in trembles to and fro, the water 
sedges bowing as the light wind swept in murmuring whistles through them, 
making grey silvery tints flicker over their greenness, and the clear stream 
gurgling in crystal ripples over its pebbly bed. It was a lonely nook — quiet, 
deserted, and shadowed by sterile forest hills. They sat on a mossy piece 
of rock, and the river ran by, purling incessantly over its cold black stones ; 
and the deep sunshine came through the brown shadows; and the forest 
birds sang around, and the cushat cooed in the wooded hollows; and the 
sweet silence of nature was on the spot, and the hushed world was far away 
— it was one of those places which make us like those whom we meet there, 
and cease to be strangers to them. They spoke of the old times, the asso- 
ciations of which make kindred those who live with us; and they spoke of 
the happiness which youth feels, and of the sorrows it soon learns to know ; 
and the charm of communion crept upon them, and the time flew by un- 
heeded. At length Jessie rose, and they returned to the place where they 
had left their horses. Here they found the old servant in a state of con- 
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siderable excitement. ‘ A fine business this ye hae baith gien me,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ to haud three horse, twa o’ them as fu o’ vice as Satan, and the 
ither mad wi terror if but a bee gangs by. A mortal hour have I been 
here, a peace maker among them, and its Heeven's mercy that I have na got 
my death. A mortal hour, and no a soul to helpme !’ Jessie mounted, 
and as Gerald was about to do so, the old man took hold of his arm, and 
looking keenly at him said —‘ Ye have chosen ill-omened ground to woo 
on.’ *What do you mean?’ demanded Gerald with surprise. ‘I’m no 
blin’,’ said the other, ‘ but it bodes darkness, when a daughter o’ the house 
o’ Kenmuir is sought where ye have been.’ ‘How dare you speak such 
folly to me?’ said Gerald angrily. ‘If it’s folly, wise men have believed it. 
Ye ker the auld saying — 

A broken heart and a shroudiess grave, 

The daughter o' proud Kenmuir;shall have 

Wha woos upon Glenfearn — 
and Rymer Thomas in the auld times —’ 
horse, and overtaking Jessie, was already riding by her side.” 


Such is the fate or doom of the novel; and with this before us, as we follow | 
| forty miles to the bachelor residence of his friend Duncan Brantome (son of | 


the lovers through the story, their prophetic doom already pre-known gives it 
almost the sacred interest of the old Greek drama. 
and doubt, the young student neglects his books for day-dreams, but rouses 


himself at last and departs for college, receiving only a cold good bye 


from Miss Kenmuir on his departure, and learning from report that she is 


engaged to Mr. Alfred Murdoch, the second son of a Scotch baronet of that 


ilk. We wish we had space for the description of an old selfish Scotch gen- 
tleman whom Gerald calls upon in his ride homewards, but have only space 
for his panegyric on drinking and smoking. 

DRINKING 

“ « Well, I drink at all times. I drink, Sir, upon philosophical principles. 
Mark me, young man, for this drinking matter is a sober truth. We have 
no happiness on this earth but by means of intoxication, for that alone 
enables us to forget what we are. ‘The man of ambition, and the hunter 
after wealth, love, any thing, it is all the same; for happiness is a fox of no 
use in the world but when we are chasing it — the secret of their pleasure 
is in the excitement which prevents them thinking on themselves in that 
way which makes wisdom hideous. Now I procure this oblivion easier — 
I have it at once ; and with just as little injury to the machine of life, as 
those who impair it in what is thought to be wiser ways.’ 

«* Do you smoke, Sir? It isasmall vice, but a great comfort — an excel- 
lent thing in a world like ours. It soothes reality, and tranquilises us into 
the state in which we wish to be — it is the pastime of a thinking mind; 
our best thinkers, from Milton to Githe, were smokers. There is placidity 
about it which disposes us to good. If the devil himself could be prevailed 
upon to smoke, he would be a much better person. My pipe is my com- 
panion and my friend — we are both made of clay — both live under a cloud 
-—and both change fire into ashes, in producing a vapour of the same ob- 
livious kind. Why, Sir, in the sound of a pipe-bow] on a hob there is a 
voice of peace to all mankind. If it be true that no man who laughs 
heartily can be thorougly a villain, it is equally true that no man who smokes 
deeply can be thoroughly bad. There is some element of worth in him, rely 
upon it.’” 

In spite of all, Gerald obtains honours at college, and we meet him again 
at Buckglen Priory, the seat of a rich old Indian, who has an intense 
fondness for botany, and who takes a fancy to Gerald because a sepoy in his 
father's regiment had been cured by a plant of which he has one in his con- 
servatory. This character is admirably kept up and worked out throughout. 
Here Gerald again meets Miss Kenmuir, and is invited by her to a ball, to 
be given at the castle in celebration of her birthday. This ball is the crisis 
of their fate; in passing through the room her hand rests on his arm, he 


presses it, and the pressure is returned. But let us tell an oft told story in 
the author's own words : — 


AND SMOKING. 


“The music sounded merrily, and her sweet eyes met his, again and 
again ; and intelligence — although in the communion of meeting smiles — 
@ nameless subtle intelligence grew upon them. And still the music sounded 
merrily, and still the little gloved hand was placed in his, and the soft dark 
eyes sparkled purely, varying their expression as he spoke. Never had 
music sounded so to him; he felt a tumultuous delight which almost made 
him doubt his own consciousness; and when the dance was over, and she 
walked with hin through the hall towards the cooler ante-room, with her 
round arm lying in his, and her beautiful countenance animated and flushed, 
Gerald, dizzy with the influence of the moment, spoke, he hardly knew 
what, nor did he know how she answered him; he only knew that he had 
declared his love, and was loved again!” 


At « roaring party of gentlemen, who stop after the ball is over, a Sir 
James Bothwell, having heard of the reported engagement of Alfred Mur- 
doch and Miss Kenmuir, unites them in a toast, which all present heartily 
respond to except Gerald, Upon this he is grossly insulted by young 
Murdoch, and a duel becomes imminent, which Gerald, though training for 


| the priesthood, has not sufficient moral courage to decline. Jessie Kenmuir 


a 


But Gerald had mounted his | : . . . P 
| which binds the destiny of these young hearts, and is reverted to in many an 


Lost in a maze of love | 


| be fought : — 


hears of this, and comes to his mother’s house to prevent it; but her appeals 
are vain. And thus ends the interview between them, 


“* For God’s sake, do not speak so,’ cried Gerald, passionately; ‘ I have 
enough to bear without that. You will think differently of my conduct 
when you judge of it with more calmness than you are now disposed to do,’ 

“* You doubt my firmness !’ continued Jessie, whose excitement seemed 
to increase. ‘I know you do, because I am a woman, and because I love. 
But listen to me,’ continued the beautiful girl, while her dark eyes sparkled 
passionately, and her little foot struck upon the floor —‘ should I be weak 
enough to break my vow, may my life be one of misery, my end wretched — 
may 

me I cannot listen to this !’ exclaimed Gerald. There were footsteps on the 
stairs.” 


This self-inflicted curse adds another link to the fearful chain of doom 


after moment of pain and sorrow. Gerald Macoir sets forth on a ride of 


the old East Indian botanist), in the neighbourhood of which the duel is to 


THE SNOW STORM. 


“ Night set in amid the hills. All traces of the road had long been lost. 
At times he believed he was proceeding in a wrong direction, but the 
thought of retracing his steps in such a night was too disheartening to be 
entertained, and he pushed on desperately. The horse also seemed to be 
sensible of the danger; it tore its way through every obstacle, now sinking 
almost to its neck, then scrambling forth and plunging forward again. 
Gerald kept his seat fairly ; no shock seemed capable of throwing him from 


| the saddle; and although numbed with cold, stiffened with his long ride, 


and burdened with the icy fleece that hung on his clothes, he supported the 
horse on the bridle, and threw his weight, now on its shoulders, now almost 
on its haunches, as suddenly as changing exigencies demanded. He never 
drew bridle, except when a keener blast struck him on some hill top, or 
those signals which the horse gives the experienced rider, told him that the 
labouring animal had need of a pause. It was a weary ride; the white 
wreathes were increasing in size and number, and the escapes of man and 
horse were oftener than they knew. Even the hounds became nearly ex- 
hausted, and whimpered as they struggled through the snow. A long sharp 
ridge rose before him. He made his horse clamber to its summit and 
looked anxiously around him in the hope of seeing a light; but he saw 
nothing but the white hills and the whirling storm. He heard the gurgle 
of a stream below; the sounds were faint and hollow, as if the banks were 
deep and precipitous, He kept this sound for a guide, and, why he hardly 
knew, proceeded in what seemed to be the direction of the stream. The 
ground continued to rise, the sound of the water became fainter, except now 
and then, when the noise the stream made, gushing over broken rocks, ren- 
dered it audible in spite of the vast depth of the narrow ravine through 
which it ran. After proceeding for some time thus, in one of the temporary 
pauses of the storm, he caught a glimpse of a faint light, winking some miles 
in the distance, on the other side of the stream. By this time the atmosphere, 
dim and stormy as it was, began to be partially illuminated by the rising 
moon. His object now was, if possible, to cross the stream and reach the 
light. Urging his toiling horse along the edge of the ravine, he sought for 
a place at which he might descend the bank ; but the chasm became gra- 
dually wider and its sides even deeper and more precipitous. The partial 
cessation of the storm however continued, although the clouds, now partially 
revealed, were dark and threatening still. At length he saw a narrow ledge 
running like a spur from the precipice, and seeming to cross over to the 
other side, It appeared to form a kind of natural bridge across the hidden 
river, although the masses of snow piled about it made its real character in- 
distinct. At the best it seemed a desperate crossing place, but not more 
desperate than his condition was. Patting his horse’s neck with his frozen 
glove, he felt its mouth with the bridle, touched it with the spurs, and with 
that strange feeling which in desperate extremities makes us aggravate reck- 
lessness, he resolved to make the hazardous passage in the saddle. The ani- 
mal snorted and advanced reluctantly. The sides of the ridge were of giddy 
depth, some of the snow that hung on them fell down and revealed a nar- 
rower footing than he had reckoned on, At some places it seemed not to 
exceed a foot and a half in width, and was apparently about twenty feet long. 
Its junction with the opposite bank was hidden by masses of snow, but it 
appeared to be broader there. He now repented of having ventured to cross 
such a place on horseback ; but it was too late to retreat ; one false step, far 
less an attempt to turn, would have precipitated horse and rider down the 
abyss. Just as he reached the middle of the ledge, the moon shone forth. 
The clear light revealed a terrific view to man and horse. The animal 
paused, and its startled rider looked around him. Far down the precipice, 
the light shone on a black narrow stream; tufts of furze loaded with snow ; 
trees hanging forward on their strained roots that the sparkling icicles 
mingled with ; and lower down, sharp points of rock whieh the rivet mists 
had prevented the snow from lying on, chequered the sides to the right and 
left. ‘The long yawning abyss seemed in the distance to join the irregular 
gradations of the lonely hills, now white, and glancing coldly in the moon- 
beams. Gerald hastily removed his eyes from the depths immediately be- 
neath him, for the sight made him dizzy; and urged on the horse again. 
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But now the animal. refused to stir. With its fore-legs planted firmly 
before it, its nostrils distended and its ears pressed back, it seemed under the 
influence of panic, and its head only obeyed the raised bridle. The animal 
would not budge. The thick crowding clouds at that moment came over 
the moon again, and the drifting snow began to fly across the hills. Gerald 
struck his spurs into the horse. The animal slightly swerved, and the rider, 
by a sudden movement of the bridle, only prevented them both falling down 
the precipice. The ledge here was not two feet wide. The horse became 
restive, and attempted to turn! Maddened by this new danger, Gerald 
spurred the animal again. The horse reared, and when the startled rider, 
bending forward, slackened the bridle, the animal attempted once more to 
turn. Its hind feet slid on the icy path, and its haunches seemed sinking ; 
but suddenly regaining its footing, the young man tried to urge on by gentle 
means, but the terrified horse reared more violently than before. A des- 
perate blow between the ears, from the rider’s {heavy whip, alone prevented 
the animal from falling backward over the cliff; but his panic increased, and 
Gerald, as the last chance for his life, now attempted to throw himself from 
the saddle. The horse swerved suddenly, and lost its footing ; the rider fell 
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forward, and grasping the ground, saved himself from falling over the cliff. | 


Not so the horse; for a moment or two it clung with its fore feet to the 
ledge, pawed wildly to regain a footing, then rolled down the precipice. 
The snow still fell, and Gerald, dizzy with the shock of what he had 
passed through, felt as if the solid rock was sliding from under him. He 
shut his eyes, and their lids refused to rise again — an insidious torpor began 
to steal on him, his head felt as if cased in lead, and his heart beat faintly. 


Delicious dreams of sunny places, and the warmth of summer days, stole in | 


uncertain pictures over his mind, becoming more and more indistinct as they 
succeeded each other. And still the snow fell, and the beatings of Gerald's 
heart became fainter and fainter, the subtle principle of life was losing its 
activity, and the heavy sleep, that changes to a deeper one, was coming over 
him stealthily and fast. But his hounds whined loudly — they licked his 
face, crouched about him, and by their restless caresses warned him to an 
indistinct consciousness of a fate as certain as that which he had escaped 
from, The hideous truth for a moment startled him, but still his eyelids 
were heavy, and one minute more, one treacherous minute more of this death 
sleep would have been grateful to him; but the hounds would not have it 
so —they were two noble animals of the old mountain breed, and with the 
mysterious instinct of their race, they chafed their master till he rose from 
death. The wind had risen with the moon, and the broken clouds, in strange 
gatherings, rolled fiercely across the sky, making the light fitful. Gerald 
stood on the steep ledge, and for a moment or two almost doubted the reality 
of the cold scene around him, but necessity spurs intelligence shrewdly. 










great coat. And poor Roland has gone down the cliff! Your escape was 
miraculous. Good Heaven! cross Ravenspur in a snow storm! Murdoch 
and Bothwell are already at the ‘ Buckglen Arms’. Why, you are frozen 
to the bones! Now for your boots. I have a pair of warm slippers for 


, 


you, 
At this point we shall leave our hero for the present, 


a 
THE LAST NEW POEM. 


By Lord Leigh. 
Dover Street. 


Walks in the Country. London: Edward Moxon, 


Ir Lord Leigh had been a “ born-lord ” instead of a manufactured one, he 
could not have written worse verses than these “ Walks in the Country.” 
Isaac is said to have gone into the fields to pray; but Lord Leigh has 
evidently gone into the country to prose and preach in very rugged rhymes. 
There is, however, a modesty about his lordship’s muse ; she is aware of her 
own no-meaning and obscurity; and therefore, by way of letting us know 


| her whereabouts — that is, what his lordship would be at —she accommo- 


| 





The glimmer which he had ridden for was still twinkling in the distance, | 


and Gerald could now see that it came from a long, white walled cottage — 


: : : : 
he began to recognise landmarks, and to perceive that he was in the neigh- 


bourhood of Dunmoor. 


sides of him was Falconridge, a place where, in the summer, he had had rifle | 


shooting with Duncan Brantome. Looking down the cliff, he saw red 
stains on jutting rock points, and lower down still, the black wings of two or 
three crows, waving against the glittering whiteness of the loaded furze. 
Then with a flurring noise that made him start, a huge kite shot, like a 
trembling arrow, down the long ravine. 


aday. My mother and Mary have often caressed you, for they liked you 
because you were mine. Poor Roland! you were within the circle of our 
household, dumb beast as you were, and the crows are feeding on you now.’ 

“ He ventured closer to the edge ; and saw that from the dreadful height 
which the animal had fallen, he must have been dashed to pieces ere he 
reached the water, while the hollow noised clamour of the birds shewed that 


He now knew that the precipitous ravine on both | 


life had left the victim which they were scrambling for with the stream. | 


Although these things made him shudder, as he remembered how narrowly 
he himself had escaped such a fate, he derived a melancholy consolation 
from knowing that the sufferings of his horse were at an end. And his next 
thought was to return thanks to Heaven for the strange preservation which 
he had had; but when he remembered the purpose on which he had come, 
the gratitude which his heart was filled with seemed impious to be expressed. 

“ Gerald pressed down his hat over his hot forehead, and attempted to cross 
the ledge. There was a gap between it and the opposite bank, for the rocky 
spur formed no bridge, but an abrupt obstruction tothe torrent. He sprang 
across, however, for the distance was narrow —his hounds followed, with 
drooping tails and ears, and they took the leap with a ery, unusual in dogs 
of such mettle. A long moor lay before him. He now knew his ground 


perfectly, and saw that the light which had beaconed him came from 
Duncan Brantome’s house. 


dates us with numerous milestones on the road in the shape of Notes. In- 
deed, wherever his lordship rises above his ordinary dulness, he takes care 
to let us know that the thought or the expression is not his own, by a 
quotation from Mrs, Somerville, or Shakespeare, or Coleridge, or Laplace. 
The effect of these annotations is inexpressibly ridiculous. There are 
Jifteen poems in 170 pages, and thirteen of them have notes! Thus, we have — 

“ A Walk on a Day in Summer,” and “ Notes on a Walk on a Day in 
Summer.” 

“ The Great Oak,” and “ Notes to the Great Oak.” 

“ May in 1843,” and “ Notes to May in 1843,” 

“ Faith Hope,” and “ Notes to Faith Hope.” 

“ Thoughts at Whitsuntide,” and “ Notes to Thoughts at Whitsuntide.” 

“ A Vision,” and “ Notes to a Vision.” 

“ Centralisation,” and “ Notes to Centralisation.” 

** What is Taste?” and “ Notes to What is Taste ?” 

“ What is Sentiment ?” and “ Notes to What is Sentiment?” 

“ What is Truth?” and “ Notes to What is Truth ?” 

“ Napoleon,” and “ Notes to Napoleon.” 

“Since first I gazed upon this Plain,” and “ Notes to Since first I gazed upon 
this Plain.” 

“ The First Day of Spring,” and “ Notes to the First Day of Spring.” 

“A Chapel of Ease Hymn” and “ Genius,” are the only “ poems” 


which have not notes. The latter we shall therefore extract as a specimen 


| of his lordship’s poetry, and the more especially because it is short. 
“* Poor Roland !’” muttered Gerald, ‘ you have carried me gallantly many | 


GENIUS. 


Gentvs or with pure light brightens — 
Ray, no mist can shroud ; 

Or with glare sinister lightens 
Through passion’s sanguine cloud. 


Genius with high aspirations 
Man ennobles here, 

Faith-infusing intimations 
Of a nobler sphere. 


Genius Heaven-descending tarns 
From its course aside ; 

The spirit that within it burns 
Darken'd then by pride.- 


Genius is the talent given, | 
Still to be improved, } 
Rather lent to Man, of Heaven, 
If misused, unloved, | 


In justice to his lordship it is only fair to mention, that if he possess all 
the ruggedness of Sternhold and Hopkins, he also infuses into his verses no 
But, indeed, Lord Leigh 
has surely mistaken his avocation: Parnassus is no “ Chapel of Ease,” where 
any young man that speaks prettily and piously in a white neckeloth can 
attain applause; nor is there room in the stern and dragon-watched pre- 
cinets of the Poets’ Corner of Paternoster Row, for the writer of such pas- 
sages as the following exposition of “The State of the Nation,” which we 


inconsiderable portion of their pious aspirations. 


| extract from “ May in 1943.” 


“A heavy walk of upwards of a mile brought him to the gate, and | 


Brantome welcomed him at the threshold. 
“* Where is your horse?’ said he, ‘ have you sent him to the stables ?’ 


“* My horse is stabled at the foot of Faleonridge,’ said Gerald; and he 
told the aceident which had befallen him. 

“* And you tried to cross Ravenspur!— Why, Macoir, men are thought 
to have hardihood who crawl] across that ledge. 
Heaven and earth! how come you to try such a passage on horseback ?’ 

“*I did not know where I was, and another half hour in the saddle would 


rode for it at all hazards.’ 


“* Well, I have a cosy nook for you in my bachelor’s hall. Off with your 


The cliff is fifty feet deep. | 


_ have killed me; I had no guide but the light of your own windows, and I | 


| 


Many that strive to win the people’s love, 
Most doubtful, onward "gainst their conscience move - 
Yet much would grieve if theories they hail 
With loud applause, in practice should prevail. 
The selfish hope is theirs, that in their day 
‘The storm impending might not come — it may. 


The millionnaire commercial, the proud squire, 
Ruffled like gamecocks, crow with mutual ire! 
At market-place, in pulpits, is the song 
Of triumph heard free-trading crowds among ! 


Caught in the “ Liberator’s ’ artfal fold 
Pants Erin, he will ne'er relax his hold, 
While thousands at his feet their offerings pour,” 
And as a god the demagogue adore., 


Repeal the Union, Erin shouts repeal ! 
Repeal the Corn Laws for the public weal ! 
‘The word Repeal hereafter may disclose , 
More ilis than from Pandora's box arose. 


<r 
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Now Adam Smith is oft invok'd extreme 
Opinions to support — to prop a scheme ! 
Appeals to passion, poor attempts at wit, 
Mar subjects for calm reasoning most fit. 
Mr. Moxon is emphatically known as the “ pocts’ bookseller,” and is him- 


self a man of cultivated mind and fine taste. How sorely must he feel the 


trammels of “the shop,” when compelled by business habits to mar the 
lustre of a name, which Rogers and Wordsworth have loved to adorn, by 


bringing out such poor prosaic stuff as these pseudo-poems by Lord Leigh ! 


ceoeeenti ae naee 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
THE CARPENTER.* 


Lord Bateman he was a noble lord, 
A noble lord of a high degree, 
And he shipped himself all in a wessel, 
For to go tp seek some foreign coun-ty-ree. 


Tuat is the carpenter's ditty, who sings where he pleases and whistles 
when he likes. No man so jaunty as the carpenter; no washerwoman 
readier for a gossip; and not a Creole on the earth more capable of winding 
the sun down with perfect grace and effrontery. Yet he administers largely 
to our comforts and necessities. ‘The baby's cot, the crutch for old age; the 
throne and the gibbet ; the toilet-table and the coffin; are all the produc- 
tions of his ingenuity, and without them what were we? While he is 
putting an edge on your teeth and those of his saw at the same time, linking 
the past to the future by the alterations he is making in your mansion, do 
you ever mentally inquire how fares the man himself? Heartily glad as 
you will be when he quits your house, will you know one atom more about 
him, or entertain one kindlier sympathy for him, than you knew and felt 
Heaven grant you may! For fear you should not, 
we will state what we know of him. “ Halloa here! My pot's as good as 
any body's; who's up agin me fora pot? Five and four.” That is the 
carpenter in the tap-room of “ The Gate: House of Call for Carpenters.” 
Recognised by the muzzy fraternity who lounged on and about the table, 
half-a-score of pewter-pots were thrust toward him at once, and the difficult 
inavguration of drinking from some half-dozen was accomplished amidst a 
confused gabble about work, in which the new-comer immediately joined. 
“ I've just done at Botchem Hall,” quoth he, “ where I had to do a job as 
the’d been waiting for a man nine months to do, and nobody couldn't do it. 
But me an’ my mate done more than any other three in the buildin’, An’ 
here; I'll bet any man a gallon o’ beer as I'll lay more corner stairs; box a 
set o’ shutters; frame a centre; build a pulpit, or a bull's parlour,—to do 
‘em well, in “less time ner any other man in the trade. Here, I'll shew 
yer what we done.” And straightway the table was cleared in its half 
length of sundry pots, pipes, and slops; which last were swobbed off by 
the edge of the speaker's hand to the floor. “ Hark at Jemmy Bounce 
again,” exclaimed another of the craft, “an’ I'm if ever he was fit to 
hold a candle to any body.” Playing old gooseberry with Euelid and Vi- 
truvius, “bouncing Jemmy ” was totally abstracted by his chalk, With eyes 
intent, ears deaf, and tongue thrust out and wagging as a rudder to his 
ideas, totally guiltless of the giggle of his fellows, one of them softly ap- 
proached him and performed the very agreeable operation of bonneting him, 
with such force, that his chin came in sharp collision with the table. Now, 
his tongue, not being in the other's secret, had a very serious impression on 
it; in which, by reason of his eyes being eclipsed beneath his hat, he could 
see no pleasure, though his “ mates” laughed most boisterously. His “ pot” 
had come in. Perhaps that gave a greater zest and relish to them. Having 


when he first entered ? 





enough of such practical fun — the carpenter's highest heaven — we beat a | 


departure, leaving them engaged with their everlasting topic —work. In 
truth, the carpenter is the egotist of the crafts. In the alehouse he will do 
more work in ten minutes than he would do at his bench in ten weeks, So, 


always a boaster, and often a sot— truth must be told—he is vulgar and 
obscene in his habits and his jokes. Yet his nature is not dead to purer 
pleasures. No man whistles a blither tune, or knows more snatches of old 
songs than he does, He has a fancy too for singing-birds, particularly larks ; 
they are often his sole morning companions; and he decks his button-hole with 
achoice flower in spring and summer. He also remembers old country 
stories of carpenters having to repair bureaus, and how, after much knocking 
and shaking, out tumbled a guinea; and how, more being sought after, 
several hundreds were found, which the carpenter put into his pocket, and 
didn’t talk in his sleep about, like a sensible man as he was (he says). And 
others of a similar kind he has — how one who was believed to be an old 
bunks died suddenly, and left his heirs to the pleasant discovery of — nothing 
but the fact. And how, when the house was repaired some years after, the 
master-carpenter suddenly left the job and retired to his native place, inde- 
pendent. And, on the credit of these traditions, hope never forsakes the 
carpenter —he is curious everywhere. Do not wonder at it. These are 
but casualties, however, and he has had palmy days. Yet they were casual- 
ties also. His harvest was during the invasion fever of the last war, when 
barracks and forts were to be erected everywhere. The carpenter, however, 
may tell the story for himself; we commend him to it. The besetting evil 
of the carpenter lies in the uncertain tenor of his work. On this point the 


* From Evenings of a Working Man, by John Overs, 
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| pawnshop to make up his deficiency at the week's end. 












winter is always his inveterate enemy — only day-light work when working 
atall. Atall times a day’s rain may deprive him of a day’s wages. And his 
resources — what are they? ‘The alehouse for his present pastime — the 
Thus he is always 
impoverished, and, being generally a Benedict, he becomes a nucleus of 
misery. “ He had some tidy sticks once,” he says, “ but his landlord dis- 
tressed him, an’ ever since he’s bin thinkin’ he’d mek some more; an’ he 
'sposes he must: he dun know.” And so he apologises, and determines, and 
procrastinates, though his chairs have long been guiltless of bottoms, and are 
sorely afflicted with disease of the back. His table — it is a chance if he has 
more than one —is in the same ricketty condition, and his bedstead has fallen 
into a most deplorable state of atrophy: its head is beside itself; its joints 
dislocated ; and its intestines ruptured and decayed, the back-ground being 
all in the strictest keeping. ‘Think of these things, young woman, before 
you marry acarpenter. Educate him, taxman, before you mulct him, And 
learn you, importunate creditor, when the wintry winds chill you on your 
well-blanketed couch, and his few worthless rags are piled on groaning shelves 
among thousands of other remnants of poverty, with certain cabalistic documents 
attached, and to be regained only by paying the usurer’s fee, whether it be 
misfortune or misapplication that has caused him to neglect you. If the 
last, teach him better; put your shoulder to the great wheel which will 
draw the next generation out of the slough. If the first, pity him. Bear 
in your minds, all of you, that he and his family are probably starving: stay 
your proceedings; withhold your rapacity; or, by giving him prudence, 
forecast, and employment, let him have the means to pay you, and live. If 
you are a professor, remember He of Galilee was a carpenter. Depend upon 
it in some such way only can you eradicate his bad habits; for bad habits 
he certainly has ——a meanness which is unmanly. For certain reasons, in- 
dicated by the phrase “ cupboard love,” when he is in an inhabited house, he 
will duck to the master most obsequiously, woo the serving women most de- 
votedly, swear with the men most valiantly, eat in the larder most vora- 
ciously, drink with any one most joyfully, and make the job last for ever and 
aday. There is alsoa strong objection in him to pay rent, if he can possibly 
shuffle out of it; and a mighty desire to quit civilised society altogether, and 
squat in some American forest, where he may build him a log-house of his 
own, free from all demands. And no wonder he should do so, when we 
know his case. No wonder—when he sees his wife a drudge, his family 
half naked, the tallyman feasting on him, the huckster robbing him, and the 
pawnbroker ruining him, because evil custom and the publican have half 
brutalised him, Withal he is of a cheerful nature, and capable of being im- 
proved. Hope for him heartily; and ever as you recognise his familiar 
figure — as strongly marked as the Medusa’s head on your knocker or your 
Rumford —the many-crumpled hat—the flannel jacket —the flying fringed 
apron —and the rush basket borne over the shoulder on a strip of dea] — 
whenever you see these, think how he may be rescued from his many dis- 
advantages, and do your best to make him a happier man. 


SS 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT HAYTI. 


For many months a severe drought had parched the plains and dried the 
streams in almost every quarter of the island. An unusually sultry atmo- 
sphere filled the valleys, and the sky, whether clouded or serene, assumed 
strange aspects, as if to presage the misfortunes to come. Heavy volumes of 
vapour hung on the peaks of Cibao and La Selle, and overspread the country 
like so many vast umbrellas; and before the going down of the sun every 
day an extraordinary livid tinge painted the whole heavens. ‘Travellers 
coming across the mountain told of strange phenomena they had witnessed. 
To some groves of palm trees stretching along the edges of cliffs had ap- 
peared wrapped in fire. The moon and stars by night, and the sun by day, 
seemed dilated, and wore an unnatural hue. But there was no prophet to 
speak in the language of warning to the unfortunate Haytians. They had 
eyes to see, but they did not see. Though many felt anxious and uneasy, 
none fled. They were fated to destruction. On the 7th of May, 1842, ata 
little past five o'clock in the evening, after a calm, sultry, hazy afternoon, the 
whole island began to shake and quiver, and roll like a drunken man. The 
loftiest mountains trembled, chasms opened on every side, streams hung sus- 
pended in their course, houses, towers, churches, palaces, came to the ground ; 
and the sea, rushing up the shore, threatened for a moment not to leave a 
single Deucalion to tell the tale, It is useless to enumerate the places where 
the shock was felt and disasters occurred. Not a single town escaped without 
some casualty. In many quarters, powder mills blew up; in others, confla- 
grations began to rage as soon as the earthquake manifested itself; water 
and sea-sand gushed up in many places in the interior, and lakes took the 
place of savannahs. ‘Thousands of lives were lost, and property to an ineal- 
culable extent was destroyed. But it was at Cape Haytien, the capital of 
the north, and the great depot of agricultural produce, that the earthquake 
produced the most disastrous effects. It was Saturday, and the town was 
full of people come to buy and sell in the market. No preluding noises, no 
roaring of the sea, no subterranean rumbling announced the approach of the 
calamity. It came on suddenly. The vibration was generally lateral or 
horizontal, and from west to east, though one or two vertical movements 
were felt, as if the subterranean fire was struggling for an exit. The very 
instant the shock was experienced, the houses began to tumble or rather to 
rush down upon the heads of their twelve thousand inhabitants, more than 
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half of whom were buried in the ruins. For forty minutes there was one 
continual deafening sullen roar of falling houses. ‘The bellowing of artillery 
in the greatest battle that ever was fought can impart no idea of the over- 
whelming torrent of sound that rose from the devoted city. Every building, 
small and great, was levelled with the ground. Not a fragment of wall re- 
mained entire. The sky became suddenly dark and louring, and clouds of 
blinding dust rising through the hot air increased the horror of the scene. 
It is easier to imagine than describe the shrieks, the wailings, and the 
struggles of the wretched crowd that survived the first shock. Climbing over 
tottering walls and smoking ruins, all endeavoured to make their way towards 
the outskirts or the great square in front of the church, which, like every 
thing else, was humbled in the dust. Some miraculous escapes are recorded. 
Men, women, and children who were sitting in balconies, or in the upper 
stories of their houses, suddenly found themselves unhurt in the streets. Some 


were saved by standing under arched doorways, that protected them from | 


the falling mortar and stones, and were the last to yield to the successive 
shocks that finally laid all prostrate. An English surgeon, Mr. Daly, was 
stopped in the streets by a father who bore his child with a broken arm, and 
had courage enough to splinter it with a shingle in the midst of the toppling 
houses. There was only one family in which no death occurred. 


| checked the natural overflowings of feeling. 


| pervade the whole of this injured and vindictive race. 
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which a pestilence, engendered by the effluvia of so many dead bodies, swept 
away a great number of the survivors. At length, however, order was re- 
stored, and the wretched remnants of the population of Cape Hayti began 
slowly to endeavour to clear and rebuild it. But many, their hearts overladen 
with sadness and unable to bear the sight of a place where they had suffered 
so much, embarked for various foreign countries, or retired to remote 
quarters of the island ; and even unto this day, in spite of the great events 
which have since occurred, many who were witnesses of the terrible calamity 
we have described, retain a sadness which they will probably carry with them 
to the grave. It was remarked, however, at the time, that not a tear was 
shed ; the blow was too severe and too sudden; it stunned the faculties, and 
The most remarkable circum- 
stance in the history of this catastrophe is the total apathy with which the 
blacks of the interior, even when they did not actually join in the plunder, 
beheld the misfortunes of their fellow citizens. The same feeling seems to 
Even in Jamaica, 
when a fire takes place, the former slaves look stupidly on without at- 


| tempting to afford any assistance, and in every other part of the West Indies 


Many, | 


with limbs shattered by huge stones, endeavoured still to drag themselves | 


along. Others lay down awaiting patiently the death that soon came to 
relieve them. Affection now displayed its untiring energy. Fathers, mothers, 
husbands, wives, friends who had made their escape in obedience to the first 
impulse, hurried back amidst the tottering ruins to save those who might 
have been buried alive. Some were dug out within less than half an hour ; 
others bruised, wounded, bleeding, and faint, were extricated in the dead of 
the night; but the greater number were left until the following morning ; 
and many remained four, five, twelve, and even thirteen days before they 
were found. It is scarcely possible but that some were left to perish of 
hunger and thirst. Hundreds were drowned by the rushing in of the sea, 
or swallowed up in the chasms, some of them three quarters of a mile in 
length, that opened in the streets. There perished, it is supposed, about 
seven thousand souls. 
La Fosette, close to the town. Here the survivors, most of whom were 
dreadfully wounded, collected and Jay down on the bare quaking earth, 
almost heart-broken, to pass the night. The shocks were repeated every five 
minutes, but there was nothing more to shake down. ‘The roaring in the 
bowels of the earth was uninterrupted, Most expected, some wished, that the 
earth would open and swallow them up. To add to the horrors of the scene, 
the ruins were soon wrapped in flames, and many poor creatures, who had 
sunk exhausted upon them were burned to death. Their shricks could be 


distinctly heard at La Fosette, and added to the misery of the survivors, who | 


imagined every now and then that they recognised the voice of a friend in 
his agony. Few could muster strength or courage to go to their assistance, 
and several of those that went perished miserably. A torrent of rain, that 
fell about midnight, increased the wretchedness of the wounded, without ex- 
tinguishing the flames, which shone so brightly on the limestone rocks that 
crown the mountains behind the town, that many thought a volcano had 
burst forth. By this light, too, the vessels in the harbour, crowded with 
fugitives, could be seen tossing and rolling on the disturbed sea, that hissed 
like a seething cauldron along the shore. Suddenly, a column of light more 
vivid than ever shot high into the heavens. It was followed by a terrific 
roar. The great powder magazine had exploded, and blown numbers of mi- 
serable men to atoms. The morning of the eighth dawned bright and balmy, 
but served only to reveal the extent of the general misfortune. At the foot 
of a huge heap of shattered hills, covered with uprooted trees, lay the smoking 
ruins of the town, and beyond stretched the still heaving sea, white with 
foam, and bearing on its breast the four ships which had served as a refuge 
to so many of the inhabitants of the cape. Presently, issuing from every 
ravine, and swarming along every road, hordes of black savages, armed to 


their conduct is almost invariably the same. Frequently, indeed, the first 
flash of a conflagration is a signal for plunder. In Hayti, we must regard 
the conduct of the blacks on this occasion as partly indicative of a state of 


| political feeling directed against the mulattoes, and those more fortunate 


The principle place of refuge was an elevation called | 





the teeth, appeared rushing on with wild yells to plunder the devoted town. | 
In a few hours the streets were one dreadful seene of fighting. Every thing | 


of value that was found, these inhuman villains madly struggled for; and 


| 


those who had taken refuge on La Fosette, could everywhere desery groups | 
of infuriated blacks with swords, daggers, and guns, engaged in desperate | 


conflict with each other. A desultory fire was kept up on every side. Many 
of the merchants collected in armed bodies, and attacked the plunderers, 
putting them to death without mercy, as they deserved; for they stabbed 
and shot the wounded wherever they found them, and tore necklaces and 
ear-rings from women who lay half dead among the ruins. Even the soldiers 
and their officers joined in the pillage. The surviving inhabitants, that 
ventured unarmed into the town, were ruthlessly murdered. 


Four men | 


found a piece of linen and fought for it. Two fell beneath the strokes of the | 


others, who were about to renew the contest, when some officers rode up and 


armed with swords. ‘They left it on the ground, and rushed at each other. 
A desperate encounter ensued, and one being at length cut down, begged 
for merey, but his ruthless opponent plunged his sword into his breast. At 
that moment, a shot from a neighbouring ruin brought the villain to the 
ground, and he never spoke more. No city taken by storm was ever sacked 
with greater ferocity. A gentleman, armed with a pistol, was endeavouring 
to save some of his property; fiveblacks came up in succession to disturb 
him, and he shot them all, reloading coolly after each discharge, and con- 
tinuing what he was about until the next plunderer came to meet his death. 
This state of things continued with little abatement for nearly a week, during 





negroes, who, by acquiring property, had learned to identify themselves 
in some respect with them. It must be remembered, indeed, that an upper 
class had by degrees been formed in Hayti, composed of the two races, ac- 
tually divided amongst themselves, but apt, like the aristocracy of England, 
to combine against the lower orders. ‘This circumstance had diverted the 
attention of many from the incessant action of the rivalry of the two races, 
which in reality is the eause, proximate or remote, of almost every event that 
has taken place of late in Hayti. — British and Foreign Quarterly Review. 
——— 
TWILIGHT. 
Twiticut! I love thee! for beneath the shade 
Of thy grey curtain wrapped, there is a feeling 
Which o'er my spirit with mild influence stealing, 
I have acknowledged as I lonely strayed 
At eve’s still hour, and marked how sweetly played 
The dying glories of departing day ! 
Or pensive watch'd light’s last expiring ray, 
As ou the bosom of the stream it played ! 
And I have wished that when my course be run 
Through life's day journey, an eternal rest 
May cradle my tired spirit, as the west 
Doth to its bosom welcome yon bright sun! 
Calm be the hour when life's last embers wane, 


And bright the morrow when I rise again. 
Pictorial Times. 


Angcpote or Lorn Lynpuurst.— When Mr. Copley, and young at the 
bar, he had been employed in a patent case, relating to a stocking-frame 
of a new and peculiar construction. At the consultation, a Notting- 
ham attorney and one or two stocking weavers attended, in order to explain 
more fully and accurately the working of the model, With all their 
eloquence, the ingenuity of Copley was at fault, Inquiry followed inquiry, 
but still some of the details remained a mystery to the clearest headed and 
most logical mind of the day. Disguising his disappointment, the future 
master of the rolls, chief baron, and lord chancellor, put himself into the 
mail that very evening, and hurrying down to Nottingham, was, late on the 
following day, seated in the manufactory, working away at the machine, 
whose complexedness in consultation he could neither unravel nor perfect) 
understand. But when the machine became oculis subjecta fidelibus — still 
more when the young lawyer began to work in it—difficulties dissolved 
into thin air, and the process was clear as light. Such are the labours, such 
the trials which they must undergo, whose names are destined to reach 
immortality, — British and Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Anyssintan Mix. — During the evening of our first day's halt at Bara- 
dudda, a party of the women of Herhowlee came into camp, bearing upon 
their loins, in the usual fashion, large skins of milk. They had followed 
the Katfilah, upon hearing that we had halted at so short a distanee. I 
came in for a share of their delicious burden; and certainly among the 
many discomforts of a wandering desert life, the constant supply of rich sweet 
curdled milk, which forms the principal food of the natives, compensates 


| somewhat for the compulsatory abstinence of an educated stomach from the 
shot them dead. An article of trifling value was discovered by two blacks | 
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cooked viands, and other creature comforts attendant upon civilisation. 
One woman, for a handful of tobaeco, brought me a kid skin, containing 
about a quart of camel's milk. This is of a very different character to that 
of cattle, sheep, or goats; and as it never affords any cream, is never mixed 
with the produce of these for the purpose of making butter. It is a 
favourite drink of the Dankalli from its medicinal virtues, being a gentle 
aperient. It is a light and agreeable beverage, having very little body, as 
connoisseurs are accustomed to say when speaking of their wines. Camels 
yield milk at all hours, and not merely at the stated morning and evening's 
milkings of the flocks, which is a great recommendation of these animals to 
a Dankalli family. —Johnston’s Tra:els in Abyssinia. 
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Tux Exctusn Garwaviens ann toe Gurewas.—“ It was an interesting 
and amusing sight to witness the extreme good fellowship and kindly feeling 
with which the Europeans and the Garkhas at Bhurtpore mutually regarded 
each other. A six-foot-two grenadier of the 59th would offer a cheroot to 
the little Gurkee, as he styled him; the latter would take it from him with a 
grin, and when his tall and patronising comrade stooped down with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth, the little mountaineer never hesitated a moment in puffing 
away at it with the one just received — no qualms of conscience or feelings 
of contamination, although generally high caste Hindis, and they were 
consequently patted on the back and called ‘prime chaps.’ On the morning 
of the storm they were directed, on the signal being given, to extend to the 
flanks on the edge of the glacis, and cover the advance of the storming party ; 
they accordingly took their station in the trenches at the head of the column 
of attack; but a few minutes previous to the explosion of the mine, which 
was the thundering and earthquake signal to storm, the order was counter- 
manded, and they were directed to follow in after the gallant 59th. These 
directions were obeyed, with the exception of going in with them, instead of 
after them ; for when the British grenadiers, with a deafening ‘hurra,’ made 
their maddening rush at the breach, at that glorious and soul-stirring moment 
it was impossible to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it. We 
could give many instances of individual gallantry, but it is sufficient to record, 
that on the breaking up of the army, the little Garkhas had gained the eon- 
fidence and esteem of their superiors and the hearty good will of the 
European troops, with whom they generally acted, and with whom they 
were encamped. We must, however, mention, that on the morning after the 
storm, they returned the flattering partiality of the latter by the following 
characteristic remark : —‘ The Europeans are brave as lions; they are splendid 
sipahis, and very nearly equal to us !’” 

Awysstntan Hain-pressinc. — I was very much amused, when the sheep 
was slaughtered, by the contest which took place for the intestines and fat. 
It was of the usual Adal kind, covered with short hair, entirely white, ex- 
cept the small black head. The tail was large and heavy, consisting prin- 
cipally of a huge deposit of suet overhanging the rump. ‘Two or three 
applicants were almost fighting about the possession of this, which I at 
length settled by dividing between Garahmee and Moosa, who retired with 
it, borrowing my copper cooking-pot and a large wooden bowl from 
Zaido, for some purpose or other I could not make out, but which deter- 
mined me to watch their proceedings to satisfy my curivsity. Having 
melted the fat over a low fire they soon prepared with camels’ dung and dry 
sticks, they poured the oily liquid into the bowl ; Moosa then took his seat 
upon the ground, sitting between Garahmee’s legs, who commenced, with a 
long skewer-like comb of one prong, to comb out and arrange the rather 
tangled mass of long stiff curly hair, which was the pride and chiefest care 
of Moosa. Having tastefully adjusted the ends of the hair, behind and over 
the ears, in one regular line, and brought it to a level surface all over the 
head, Garahmee then took a large mouthful of the melted fat from the bow], 
and suddenly applying his lips to the surface of the hair, continued to send 
it in spirts, so as fairly to spread it over every part, and to do it effectually 
and properly, taking several fresh pulls at the bowl, until he thought 
a just half was expended, when he got up and exchanged places with Moosa, 
who did for him the same friendly office. Garahmee, however, was quite 
bald in front, so all his share of the grease was not only blown over the hair 
on the back part of his head, but also well rubbed in with the hands. 

After this operation had been duly performed, the character of their hair 
was completely changed, and at a distance seemed, Moosa’s more especially, 
as if each had on a skull-cap of frosted silver. — Johnston's Travels in 
Abyssinia. 

A Scexe rrom tue Peasian Guir.— We made frequent excursions in 
the roads, and it was with pleasure that I took advantage of the hospitality 
of Captain Stuart, commander of the Nazaret-Shah. Towards evening, 
when the great beat had subsided, we used to row out in his boat, to con- 
template the wonders of the ocean, which only in that region have I beheld 
in all their beauty. Let the reader imagine not far from the spot where the 
vessels ride at anchor, a perfect forest of coral, infinitely varied in form and 
hue, appearing through a sea blue as the Mediterranean, and smooth as the 
most polished mirfor. Between these coral-branches and in the grottos 
which they form, thousands of fish, more beautiful, more resplendent than 
any I have seen even from China, glide hither and thither, concealing them- 
selves at the slightest noise ; further on they become confounded in a wilder- 
ness of submarine plants. Beyond this again may be seen, two feet below 
the surface, a bank of sand, in finaness and whiteness unsurpassed, wherein, 
when the sea is unruffied, troops of porpoises may be descried, immovable, 
their bodies, resting on their tails, half raised above the water, inhaling with 
open mouths the evening breeze. Not until you are close upon them will 
they take to flight, and even then move off so slowly that it must be with 
extreme regret. On one occasion an enormous ray-fish paid so little atten- 
tion to the approach of our skiff, that I struck it with the oar before it 
would move. I am aware that the colours of fish seem far brighter when 
beheld through the medium of their natural element, and that their brilliance 
soon forsakes them when once out of water. I observed, however, when any 

were brought to me by the fishermen, that their furms were more varied, their 
hues richer, than any I have elsewhere seen. I regret exceedingly that I was 
unable to preserve any, having had neither the bottle nor spirits of wine ne- 
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Tue Temperer anv tHE Vicrim.—The room that I entered betrayed at a 
glance the abject poverty of its occupants. There was neither carpet nor 
fire, the bed was a heap of straw, four or five broken chairs constituted all the 
furniture, and the windows were stuffed with rags. A plain board-coftin — 
that from its size must be that of a child—lay on two chairs in the centre of 
the room ; a woman, sobbing aloud, was bending over it; ten or twelve men 
stood around in silence; and by a corner of the fire-place, seated on the floor, 
was aman in a state of beastly intoxication. ‘This man, as I afterwards 
learned, was the father of the child, whom, on the preceding day, in another fit 
of drunkenness, he had accidentally pushed against a teakettle over the fire, 
and the little creature was so scalded by the boiling water that it died during 
the night. After a few minutes’ silence, interrupted only by the sobs of the 
heart-broken mother, one of the men, apparently with the intention of offering 
to the poor woman the consolation of sympathy, approached and said to her 
«“ Mrs , this is a great affliction.” “ Yes,” said the woman, raising 
her streaming eyes from the coffin, and fixing them on the speaker with all 
the sternness she could command at the moment, “it is a great affliction — 
a dreadful affliction; but it is not for you who give him,” pointing to her 
drunken husband, “his daily liquor, and take from him the means of buying 
our daily bread— you, who know his weakness and our poverty — you, who 
yesterday sold him the dram which made him murder our darling child, and 
to-day, knowing what he had done, tempted him to drink what makes him 
sit there like a brute-beast, and the baby dead by the side of him — it is not 
for vou to offer me consolation ; that can come only from God above, who 
will one day judge between the rich man who sells liquor and the poor man 
who drinks it!” 

Frencu Inrricur ry Arrica,—The only foreigner in Shoa, whilst I 
was there, able to compete with Sahale Selassee. was the Frenchman, 
M. Rochet d’Hericourt; him the king liked, and yet feared, but I am 
afraid he will now have secured to himself a place high in the royal con- 
fidence, whilst his daring schemes, suited exactly to the genius of Sahale 
Selassee, will lead, I am convinced, to an unlooked-for revolution in 
the political relations of the various petty kingdoms into which Abys- 
sinia is at present divided. Our government has no idea of the ability 
which is now directing French intrigues in one of the richest countries 
upon the face of the earth, and which can yield within its own limits 
every valuable product of the temperate and torrid zone; in that country, 
to the northern limits of which the gold searching expeditions of Ma- 
homed Allee, successful beyond all European knowledge, have and are 
continuing daily to add to his treasury, whilst to the south, the spices and 
rich wares of the market of Zanzibar are now competing with the similar 
productions of our East Indian possessions, Our government will see, too 
late, the Phoenician empire again established in the north of Africa, supplied 
by its own inland provinces, with all those luxuries, for which, at present, 
Europe is dependent upon our possessions in Asia. At the same time, the 
Americans are successfully nursing on the eastern coast a rival market, where 
their vessels can be supplied almost upon their own terms with those products 
which, until the last twenty years, were only to be obtained in English or 
Dutch settlements in the East Indies. ‘The policy of the talented Zaid Zaid, 
Imaum of Muscat and of Zanzibar, towards us is apparently the most friendly ; 
but it is notorious, that, in every indirect manner he ean, he favours more 
highly the interests of the United States. — Johnston’s Travels in Abyssinia. 

Want or Coat ror Frencu Sream Boars. — As none of the French 
ports have a supply of coal within reach, they do not possess the first 
and most essential condition of steam navigation. “ All our maritime 
departments,” says M. Chevalier, “from Bayonne to Havre, having no 

French coal-pits within reach, and being destitute of means of navi- 
gation to bring foreign coal from the neighbouring ports at a low rate, 
have been obliged up to this time to pay exorbitant prices for this eom- 
bustible.” The average price of coal in the French arsenals is now 30 
francs a ton. At Bombay English coal costs 23s., and has been sold for 
15s. In spite of the export duty imposed on British coal by Sir R. Peel's 
tariff of last year, the French ports even in the Mediterranean are mainly 
supplied from Newcastle and South Wales. Yet with respect to coal, 
Marseilles and Toulon are better placed than the French ports on the ocean ; 
for the coal of St. Etienne (which is good) comes to the coast by the 
Rhone, and that of Alais (which is inferior), by the railroad to Nismes and 
Beaucaire. In the event of a war it is needless to add that the foreign 
supply would be stopped, the French coasting trade would be interrupted, 
and there exists no means of internal water communication to feed the 
principal western ports with coal from the interior. The price of the com- 
bustible would beeome enormous, and this circumstance would tell with 
fatal effect, not only on steam navigation, but on all the various under- 
takings in the ports which are dependant on supplies of foreign coal, — 
British and Foreign Quarterly Review, for July. 

Tut Loxpow Hosrrraus should be found, not only a means of benefit 
to the individual by relieving him under the pressure of sickness, but a 
means of advantage to society as a school for medical practitioners. It may 
be maintained, indeed, that hospitals are much less useful to individuals than 
to the public — to the world at large. Our great hospitals are not merely 
the schools from which we within this seagirt island, this little spot of earth, 
are supplied with the men in whose hands are the lives and well-being of all 
we hold dearest ; they are also the schools whence the West Indies, the vast 





cessary. However, the fish that live in the coral-beds form, I am assured, a | peninsula of Hindostan, the Cape, and the fifth division of the globe — New 
very dangerous food, since many are esteemed poisonous. — Fontanier’s | Holland — are furnished with those best heralds of civilisation and improve- 


Voyage, just published. 





ment, intelligent medical practitioners. — Medical Guzette of last weeh. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Pictorial Times, a Family Newspaper, with 500 
Engravings. In Illuminated Binding. Keys, Fleet Street, 


. 416. 
+ We shall,{in our next, give a lengthened review of 
this interesting publication. 
The Young Widow. A Novel. my. the Author of the 
Scottish Heiress. Three Volumes. .C. Newby. 
Chronicles of the Bastile. Illustrated by R. Cruikshank. 


Part I. : 
On the Advantages of a Triform System of Colonisation 
in South America. By Edward King. Longman and Co., 

. 44, 
PP rambles in Germany and Italy in 1840, 1842, and 1843. 
By Mrs. Shelley. London: Moxon. In Two Volumes, 

. 576, 

night's Weekly Volume. 

No. VI. The Chinese. By J. Francis Davis, F.R.S., 


Governor of Hong Kong. Vol.1I. C. Knight and 


Co., Ludgate Street. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received— W.W.— Tavern. 
Reunions — Trees of England. 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


A LETTER FROM LORD WESTERN, TO THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Felix Hall, August 23, 1843. 

Sir, —I have read with great interest the ac- 
count of the proceedings of the meeting at which 
you presided on Wednesday last; and it is with 
infinite sorrow that I recognise the picture of 
misery which you describe, and to which a blind 
perseverance in a fata! error has consigned the in- 
dustrious and laborious classes of this country. 

The act of 1819 constitutes that fatal error. I 
do not hesitate to arraign it, as you have done, as 
the source of all the calamities which, at different 
periods, have prevailed during the last twenty-five 
years, and under which we are so grievously suf- 
fering at this moment. I have so charged it from 
the time of its passing; I left upon the journals of 
the House of Commons a record of my belief of 
the baneful consequences which would flow from 
it. What a spectacle does the nation now ex- 
hibit! In the midst of unbounded prosperity and 
an absolute plethora of wealth, the producers of 
that wealth — all the industrious classes, without 
a single exception, are struggling under em- 
barrassments and difficulties with which their 
utmost energy can hardly contend, and the la- 
borious classes are in a state of lamentable, ex- 
treme poverty, in many cases so cruel, that it is 
frightful to contemplate it. How solve this prob- 
lem? What can produce this phenomenon? 
Nothing certainly but such an operation upon the 
currency as the act of 1819. 

I am confident that the truth of this assertion 
is demonstrable, as clearly and distinctly proveable 
as any mathematical proposition. No man will 
deny that upon the increase of the value of money 
(which value, of course, ought to be invariable), 
such increase adds to the wealth of the possessors 
of money, and takes from those who are only pos- 
sessors of labour instead of money ; and if this 
process be carried to an extreme, the labourer will 
be stript of all the comforts and even the neces- 
saries of life. Such, unhappily, is his situation 
now; curious 4s it is, this case proves itself; all 
the industrious and laborious classes are the suf- 
ferers, all the wealthy are bursting with the in- 
creased powers, which their money gives to them, 
to command the fruits of the industry and labour 
of others who must find themselves proportionably 
aggrieved. This unquestionable fact, the con. 
trariety in the relative situations of each of these 
parties, afford, I should think, sufficient proof, to 
satisfy the most sceptical, of the possible destrue- 
tive effects which a mistaken action upon the 
monetary system may produce, the baneful in- 
fluence of which is operating upon this country at 
the present time. 

I know that it will be said, that a truth so ap- 
parent could not have escaped the notice of the 
enlightened statesmen of the present day; that 
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they would have acted upon it long ago; that 
they would not have suffered such a state of 
things to continue for an hour. — But they do 
suffer it to continue, though they can hardly fail 
to see the storm gathering around with increasing 
force ; a prospect the most terrific presents itself 
to view in no very distant perspective ; the multi- 
tude driven by hunger and despair, breaking all 
bounds of law, defying authority, and demanding 
from property the means of existence. This is no 
exaggerated picture. Millions are now very nearly 
—— many are actually —in this situation, I say 
then, it is impossible that some members at least 
of the cabinet should not see the state of the 
country —see it in the same light in which I have 
seen it; but the fact is, that they have drawn a 
sacred halo around a visionary point of honour 
which they will not penetrate. They act as if 
they had said and sworn, “perish the country; 
live the immortal standard which we erected in 
the year 1819!” That they acted upon high and 
honourable motives I do not doubt; but so do 
many who support the most abhorrent practices of 
religious bigotry. This same standard so wor- 
shipped is, in effect, a perfect delusion instead of 
being that which it professes — the pledge of in- 
variability. It has been, and is, the source of 
incessant variation and fluctuation of value of the 
practical currency of the country. I need not go 
over the different periods of change, the alter- 
nations of extravagant prospects and deep distress, 
which have from thence occurred and which are 
so well known to you; they show to every un- 
prejudiced mind the inefficacy of the standard 
which it has been attempted to maintain, and 
which has, in effeet, treacherously deceived at one 
time or another all capitalists embarking in any 
productive employment, 

Every statesman, indeed every man of common 
sense, must feel how injurious issuch an uncertain 
state of the medium of exchange in any country. 
A safe, steady, and sufficient medium is that which 
is indispensably necessary to the welfare of a 
people; that it is which we have not acquired, 
or, at least, have not maintained, during the last 
quarter of the century. We have, indeed, tem- 
porarily had a circulating medium calculated to 
diffuse joy and gladness throughout the land, and 
which elicited from our statesmen congratulations 
and effusions of pride and satisfaction upon the 
state of the country, which they, not unnaturally, 
supposed in some degree to be the result of their 
wise measures. These periods of happiness were, 
however, very short ; there was no permanence in 
what was enjoyed. All that we want is, security 
for the permanency of a safe, steady, unvarying, and 
sufficient circulating medium: no violent change 
of value is requisite, none — in a degree of which 
we have not actually experienced its innoxious and 
beneficial effects. 

Though I concur with the opinion of the meet- 
ing upon the source of the national calamities, I 
do not atall coincide with them in the attack upon 
Sir Robert Peel. I donot think that he was more 
to be blamed than any other statesman of the 
day ; but he has unwisely and too fondly adopted, 
as his own measure, that of which he certainly was 
not the father, although he was the instrument of 
bringing it into life. That fatal Act of 1819 was 
the result of a coalition of statesmen on both sides 
of the House, and it was the most lamentable 
mistake that was ever committed, This, I be- 
lieve, is tiow pretty~ generally admitted, and 
equally and dreadfully mistaken I fear, is the 
prevalent idea that it cannot be rectified. I never 
imagined that that measure originated, in any 
quarter, from any sinister motive, neither that it 
so continues to be supported. The difficulty of 
rectifying it arises from the excessive obscurity in 
the working of the currency system and the al- 
most impossibility of inducing the public to be- 
lieve that it can be rendered capable of producing 
the destructive consequences with which we charge 
it. 

To endeavour to convinee is, therefore, our 
legitimate business, or rather our especial duty ; 





and with this view, the exhibition of the excessive 
misery through all the industrious classes on the 
one hand, and on the other, of the increasing wealth 
of the monied capitalists and proprietors, consti- 
tutes a most effectual means. I do not refer to 
authorities to corroborate this view of the possible 
working of the monetary system; but I cannot 
help for an iystant adverting to Locke's treatise on 
raising the value of money. There are too many 
symptoms in our present situation which point to 
that ultimate terrible result, which he says a mis- 
guided government may by such means produce — 
“ When some common and great distress, uniting 
the multitude in one universal ferment, makes 
them forget all respect, and emboldens them to 
carve to their wants with armed force, break in 
upon the rich, and like a deluge sweep all before 
them.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Western. 


Tue Xanrutan Marates. — The first portion 
of the Xanthian marbles, which were selected by 
Mr. Fellowes and his party in their survey of the 
extensive ruins on the banks of the Xanthus, in 
Asia Minor, have arrived at the British Museum, 
This part of the splendid collection was placed on 
board Her Majesty's ship the Medea on the 12th 
of March last. ‘There were altogether twenty 
large cases of marbles and casts. The most mag- 
nificent of these remains, the Horse and the Chi- 
mzra tomb, were left on the ground in con- 
sequence of their great weight; but it is supposed 
that they, with some other monuments of ancient 
art, are now on their way to England. ‘The first 
portion was brought several days ago in waggons 
from Portsmouth. The cases, each of which 
weighed some hundred weight, were deposited in 
the room where cases are placed on their first 
arrival, and they are being opened under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hawkins (the keeper) with 
great care and attention. ‘The marbles will be 
placed in the new building, the western wing, 
which is now being erected, but which is not ex- 
pected to be completed for a twelvemonth. 


Barish Musrum.— The King’s or Royal Li- 
brary in the British Museum is undergoing a 
complete renovation, and not before it was wanted. 
It was dingy in the extreme, nothing having been 
done to it since it was first built, some sixteen or 
seventeen years. As neither this nor the general 
libraries are open to visitors on the public days, 
few are aware of the existence of this magnificent 
room, which is not alluded to in the catalogue. 
It is by far the most ornamental and most ex- 
tensive of all the galleries, being 300 feet in 
length, 41 in breadth, and 30 feet high. The 
centre compartment is much wider than the other 
two, for there it expands to a width of 58 feet, 
owing to which circumstance the perspective 
acquires a considerable degree of variety, whereas, 
had the room been continued from end to end, 
without other break or division than that perhaps 
of columns, although the first impression might, 
perhaps, have been equally striking, it would 
quickly have given place to a feeling of mono- 
tonousness. The Corinthian columns of highly 
polished granite contribute very much to the 
architectural character of this noble apartment. 
All the fittings-up are carefully executed in the 
very best mode of workmanship. The lofty 
marble door-cases, with doors of oak and bronze, 
are not the least remarkable features. The li- 
brary, which now contains about 80,000 volumes, 
was collected by George III, and presented to 
the nation by George IV. The gift was one 
worthy of a sovereign, and the room is worthy of 
the splendid cellection it céntains. 


CAMPBELL AND ROGERS. 


FROM A BLANK LEAF IN THE “ CURIOSITIE OF 
LITERATURE.” 


Camrse.t’s no more, his elder, Rooras, lives ; 
Thus Hope departs, while Memory survives. 
Times. 
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This Day is published 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO THE FRESCOES, SCULPTURES, AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 


NOW EXHIBITING GRATIS IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Beautifully Dlustrated, Price 6d. 
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Third Edition, price 5s., with Maps, Cuts, &c., considerably en- 
larged, and correeted to the present time, 


RETTELL’S HANDBOOK to the ISLE 
of WIGHT, comprehending its History, Topography, and 


| Antiquities ; Natural Productions, and Romantic Scepery | ; ample 


| Information respecting the eee Ts Yacht nt Gaundros » 0 ' 
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xcursions ona Tours 
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RECOLLECTIONS of CARISBROOKE 
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HISTORICAL 
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A h Toilet has for nearly a century 
tation es a perfect remedy for all 

rapurities toget with the valuable properties of 
a preserver of the Complexion of the most con- 
genial every trace of callownese and discolora- 
then rency and brightness of the skin, 
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J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, Bond Street ; and 
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» “ What’ sina name? 
A rose by any other name would sinell as sweet.” 


— Shakspeare. 
HE PURE and WHOLESOME SPIRIT, 


, of which we ere sole Proprietors, is neither “ Rowe yi Na- 
tional,” “ Imperial,’ ** Colonial,” “ Channel-Islan “* Capsu- 
lated,” nor “ Patent, ” but being the only ee "distillation 
which endures the test of hot water, and positively excels in dilu- 
tion, it is confidently . ‘vered for every purpose, medical, domestic, 
or convivial, for which brandy is ever applied. An imperial 
gallon of Baetr's Imenovep Barrwa Coonac may be had for 18s. ; 
a single bottle, as sample, for 3s. 6d. ; or a half-dozen hamper for 
a sovereign, direct the 
HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s tae, Holborn. 
*«* Beware of assumed Agencies. 


RIGINAL FLOOR CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE, 258. Strand, near Temple Bar, esta- 


blished 1815. 
to"remind the Public, that he 








cone Wilson bogs respectfully um 
continues to supply Seasoned Floor Cloth at the very | west price 
at which the best articles can be manufactured, yo 


ests an 
inspection of his present Stock, which for soundness of of quality and and 
variety = Patterns cannot be surpassed. 








DAVY" 8 ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


N invaluable Preparation for dec Work, broken 
China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet W: and end Racy 
articles of every description, with extreme strength and neatness ; 
remarkable for the great facility of using it. As aoe are several 
disgraceful imitations of the — Cement, the Public can 
avoid failure and Serporintnant only by strict caution in pur- 
chasing none without the signature “ E. DAVY " on the wrap) 
Nothing was ever sold me name of Diamond Cement dvovious 
anufactured at Barclay and Son's, 95. 


ling per Bottle. "Price One Shil- 


HARLES -FRODSHAM of 84. Strand, 


/ corner of Cecil Street, Chronometer Maker to the Lords of | 


the Admiralty, who obtained mium prizes for the extreme 
accuracy his Chronometers, s to ink. rm the Public that he 
has succeeded to the business and valuable Stock of the late a 
R. Arnold (who,in conjunction with his Father, was re 


Government with the sum of 3000/. for their valuable discoveries z 
aK 4 ny 


’. F. begs to state that the business will be conducted on the 
saul principles which secured for his talented r such 
distinguished patronage, and invites attention to his extensive and 
highly finished assortment ot CAroncenstere Watches, and Clocks, 
ner one = very moderate prices — Arnold’ 6, Strand, corner 
of Cecil Stree 


CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not onl remed 
for, but as a preventive to, Gans in all leases of Teething, * es, 


Scarlet Fever, Hooping Cough omek Pox, ¢ Ee = 7m 
Worms and Teething,” Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, p, &e. e 
pers complaints are invariably preceded by a of - 
r, accompanied by qontiventes of the bowe a a or 
Fee degree ree of fever. To these little ailments attention be 
icu erty directed, fur it is in this stage that these powders will 


Pmmoul y peyvens | further progress of disonter by promoting 
and bowels. 


red only vy — HI. Cory, Surgeon - Air Street, 
illy (late Surgeon Acooucheur iv the Royal I + Hos- 
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Medicine Venders ins duty included, “Baek 
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nature of W. H. ‘written on the Govermesent tame, wits wit = 
which none are genuine. — Mr, Cory may Sparmuieedi 
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